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ABSTRACT >• ' / ' ! 

Eesou^^ sharing aaong institutions as a aethod of 
supporting continuing^Macaticn is surveyed*. The ^ollcwihg three 
trends dre identif ied^^he jgrcwth cf continuing education, 
ejepsrioentation with -consortial approaches to higher "education, and 
continued eiaphasijS on cost effectiveness- A.iong the- objectives of the 
survey vexe to determine what cooperative' projects existed and wheire 
they were located through, review cf the Educaticnal Besourcfes 
inforaation Center (EJlIC) and froas data provided by Title I 
administrators^ to produce an inventory of the^projects identified 
and divide the inventory into subgroups,* and finally to deteraine 
ways in which .the cooperative projects related to the goals of 
continuing education and cost ef f «ctiv|epees. Descriptions of projeqts 
in nine categories--pianning and needs assess aeht, frcJaqti^n and 
publicity, counseling, media, 'Curriculua/instructioaal aaterials, 
special pofulations, comaunity" develo pment,' extension centers, and \ 
staff dGV£lopment->>-are presented. The cost benefits of, consortia and 

\ continuing education are explored, including such areas as avoidance 
pf unnecessary duplication, distribution bf risk, ard entrj to 
funding agencies* An inventory of cOoperati!ve/continuing education. 
: programs and a brief- b^blioqra^iiy are appended. (PHB)' \ 



* R^{Mco4uctions supplied!: by EDRS are the best thatXcan be aa'de /• ♦ 

* / froB ^he criginal document, ' * 
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I . THREE TRENDS • ..^ 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■ . ' i ■ ■ 

A. Growth in Continuing Education • . - ^ . 

"Lifelong learners are lifelong' tuition payers I " That' not too 
• inacgkurate, comment by ^ narx.atpr for a public radio program, ( Options ) ^ 
suggests one of the reasons why ppstsecon^ary ^'eH^iSatildff^^d^^^ 
have found new intetocrC in the adu^t, part-time . student . - 

Increasingly aware tha^t studentss^^ in the traditSLcuml age grouf^ ^ 

»i ^ * 

are simply not present in the numbers needed to insure the continue^- ^ 
growth of all postsecondary education institutions, colleges, and 
universities have begun to reformulate their pos tt-igjfi s on such basic 

questions as, "Who is t6 be educated?" "Where?'^ "In, what manner?" 

J- 

"Taught by^whom?" "Where is 'aid required?" "What can the learner 
contribute to the education tyfocess?" - * . > 

It would be^ unfair to suggest that financial incentives are the 
only prods that move institutions toward reviewing, and, generally, 
toward ci^anging their postures o-n these issues. Manj^, perhaps even 
most cdlleqes and universities can citQ majoi; contributions they 
have made in the past to the education of adults through instruction , 
"research, and public service. But the economics Suggested by ' 
^l^pj^rent population trends underscore the necessity for ediicat^dnal 
institutions ti^f^effefi^tiveiy serve adults* In- -a i&iore educationally 
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conceived vein, many s'tudi^^^nd reports echo the recomniendation- 
of the Carnegie ^nahission when it wrote, that as -a genelral objec- 

> , . ■ '...«, ' • 

tive, "The states will make adequate provision, within the full 

. ■ ■ • - V. " ) 

spectrum of their pogtsecoftdary resources, for educational oppor- 
^unitie)s ^equate to the divergen^ need^ of all, their citizens 
( Toward A Learning Society y-^, 69? ' * ^ ' 

This* report is not designed to either review in detail, of to . • , 
propound new stati^^tics on the overall gi^wth of the adult learning 
gr|&up. There are many extensive and esfpert analyses of this nature 

' ' : - ■ " -^^ ' ■ r 

\already available. A few indicators will suffice, 

Kurland (p. 4) cites the reductions, in si^e of other age ^:ate- 
gories. And notes the ^growth in the 30 - 55-year ^age groupl b/ 39% 

V* ■ . „ ' ' . - ' ■ ». 

-M .the.;ne[^t ^3,0,. yg»A!-i-.Je...min^s.. out,, tQo,^ that^^t^e,;R^pl^,.^^ripg 

) * ' 'f t':' 

thi;S' category /are coming with higher: levels of prior educatipn than 
was true of earlier generatiohs. He assumes (p. 11) that the parti- 

cipati^ r&t6 fbt adUltjs" wi3|l be at ; the 50% level . A Deputy Sectfe- 

tary' for Planning, Evaluation and Education of the-'Pepartment of 

Health, Education, ^nd Welfare, (0'Kei$fe, p. 1) , cites Bureau of ^ 

Census statistics that indicate a change in the median age for U. S. 

citizens from 28.8% iir 1975- to 34.8% in the year 2,000. After 

w 

reviewing the Bureau's projections, and those offered in Various* 
,studies of the adult population and their interest in further ednca- 
tion,. (see Commission on Non-Traditional /Education , and Johnstone, 
'%t al) 0 * Keefe concluded that: 

* • Despite'^^he difficulties in- relating thfe varidns 

/ data/ the over-all figures leave no doubt that- ,t ♦ * 

' there is a substantial participation by adults 
. - in education/' both formal and informal, (jffv 6) 
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National 'Center 'for EducaScfnal Statistics data (pp. 11, 15) 



indicated that 13,2 million adults said that they had participated. 



*\in formal educational studies. This represents. 11^ of the population. 
; Similarly, the National Advisory Council on Extension and Continu- 
ing Education (p. 11) citing a Massachusetts study, ( ^|as^achuset?^ 

Advisory Council) concluded that 80% of^he adult population -does not 
r — r-** 7 \ r . • ■ . . 

yet participate ih .fo^al continuing education activities. The.Coun- .. 

cil projects an\increase in part-time student^s at an average" of 2.3 

. times that of. ful|-time sttidents,^ and at an average o^^3.5 times in 

foui;-year fcolleges. Buirea^of Census reports that there will be a ^ 

growth in the "educationally active grqup" of 20~29-year olds from 

30.9% in^l970, to 40.5% in 19^0 (pfJ". 13 , 14 ) . . . 

1 - 

• . , Stu^iea of a r^gion^l or ^^^atewij^de nature (Fleurant;. Kur-land) 
reflect the same potential for growth. Kurland notes, there is 
little likelihood that the pinessures for 'lifelong learning will 
lessen . in . the future. He cites four fac'^^ors as supporting this 
belief: ^ fhe democratic imperative; t^e educational impej-ative; the. 
social 'imperative ; and the equity imperative.. . ^ • 

s^or institutions of postsecondalry education, many questions arise. 
In th^is report, the , programmatic implications of thi^ growth will be 
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explored as they relate to sets of c'^leges wtj^ich seerf ways in which / 
they can function collectively to solve problems that are beyond the 

■ . ■ ' * ■ ' * 

resources of an^ -€>f .the participants. ^ 

B, .. Experimentation with Consortial Approaches in Higher Education ' 

P6rallelihg the rise of concern for the adult,, part-time student, 
has been a generally independent and un|related growth in. the number 
•'b'f consortial' ari'angSments in higher education , , . 

''1/:.; In what ^appears, to be a classic S-curve" typical of -^Innovations 
in education, the employme^lt of consortfia in, a variety of 4(tettin^s ^ , 




6- / ' 
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. • ' • J 
has shown . a relatively rapid grc^th pattern in recent years. Studies - 



of cfonsortia usually cite the formation of the Claremont Colleges in 
1925 and the Atlanta University Center in 1929, as the beginnings of 
the aon temporary consortium movement.. (Qrupe, Managing Interinstitu- 
-t^'hal Change,' Chapter 1) Few additional consortia were i5fegiin until 
the 1960 's when a broad^ base of support, b%g an to emerge for ^such 
organizations'. . , > 

I 

4 • i 

Using the criteria of the Council for Interinstitutional Leader- 
ship, the number of forjnally incorporated and staffed consortia is 
around 125u. By broadening the definition to include less fornial veij^ 
tares, the number increases rapidly. A study by Moore (p?^j 
. ^ located 1,100 cooperative arrangements, and a later study in olily one 
Gtate, New York, CCrClpe, ^.1.5*) iBent if ieX 425 ^olnt arrangements.' " 

Again, ^he task of thj.s report is not to une^rfch a new set .of 
statistics to document this ^end. Rather, the point- to be made is 
^ simply this: Consortia are likely to r^ainvan important element in 
the structure of post^econdary education. To be sure, there is a 
not unsurprising level of transiency .among consortia: A fact that 
• leads some observers to be critical of them. (See Patterson, F.) 
Some work well^ and thrive, but once a "task has been accomplished, ^ 
the need for the consortium passes. - Some may not succeed and quickly 
disappear. .The resiliency of the consortium movem^it ^anates froin a 
compelling logic* that holds that individual ' institutions cannot,, in- 
d§ed, should not attempt to address all socie-tal concerns on their 
own. Among .the needs" that undergirk t^iis - logic are these:y. 
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* The need to make h^gber education more efficient in its iise 
of its human, ^materikl and financial resources; 

' ^ ' ' / . \ . / • ; 

^ ' * The need to enrich and expand educational, research^ and. 
^ ^ ^ community-service opportunities; 

* The need for colleges to work together* in the stimul^ation' 
' - of improved uses of instructional techniques and other 

irinoyative practices; ^ - * 



^ * The need fo 
tion of • f ac 



r institutions to- avoid the unnecessary duplica^' 
ilities, staffs^ and services; , !^ 



* The need for treajting all instijtutions as parts 'of a single * 
system^ of ^higher education in me development of^ state and ^ 
federal educational policies; . . 

* ■ ■ ■ 

* The need to articul^ate the movement of students aipong 

^ . * institution^; ^ , 

J - • * ■ ■ 

.'^ * The neect/to avoid -mandatory coordination/ 

^ J (Grupe, p. 1)* 

-These needs will not be short-lived • ^latr^^ management and net- 

wording 'Skills miist, therefore, become:^ a rather permanent aspect of 

institutional leadership. Consortium development will, in all likeli- , 

hood, be found not only^in traditionally conunon-^reas such as media ^ 

us^age and academic affairs, but in new areas such ^s business affairs 

arid continuing education* In continuing educ'ation, the val\ie of / * 

resource-sharii;ig would appea;: to have particular merit • Major proj-- 

ects are announced periodically r^^-but ^it^.has been unclear at what 

•points colleges .can work together* when (dealing with the so-called "new 

clienteles." The development "of strategies through which cooperation 

I can be institutionalized around concerns of importance to continuing 

■ • , i. . ' ■ 

Education will be the njain concern of 4:his study. 

C. Continued Emphasis oVi' C ost-Effectiveness 

> ■ . ' — % — — ^ ^ ~ " - . . ■ ■ ' ■ 

several /ears ago", the Newman Commission , ^ in its . fr^sh artd provoca^ 
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tive review of the need for changes in postsfecondary Education, com- 
mented,' "Consi^^dering what n^eds to be ^dorjej -v^e-^cjan affqrd ,the high 
cast''oE^*educatfonv but not the low productivity . " (p. 2"B| At about^ 

• ^ — , . . . • • • . 

^ N Managing Intesinstitutiorial Change # 
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ttie same time, the Carnegie Commission suggested that a ma^or goal fdr 
iilciividuaX insifitution^ sho.uld be- the reduction of their anti^cipated 
prpjected expenditures by at least 20%. ( ^ip'rities , p. 64) Nothing 
in;more refient ^economic statistical prpjections provides evidence that 
inStitiutidns can relax' in their- search for more efficient operations> / 

'Backing up thd call for^efficiency are other trends that'bear ' ' 
directly oh the financial health of postsecondary education generally. 
It is clear that with con tini^ing education excepted, growth is limited. 
FaiAing to identify patt^ferns of development that elicit public s,upp6rt, 
revenues from tuition ajid governmental sources alike ^re beginning to 
pl^ateau or decline. Even philanthrdpic agenci&s 'f ind their giving 

restricted ^by a depresi^ed economy. • . , 

■. - ■ ^ ■ * ■ ■ ' . 

- . The virtually completed .change-over irv" the states i;oward Jthe, crear >» 

'^ion of state-sponsored governing boards has been brought about because 



of a legislative concern for controlling expenditures in -higher educ^- 
tion. The presence of more sophisticated. planning and management 
systems, though still far. from perfect, ^ seems, td have generated a 
belief that cost controls can be impliemented' to contain costs at* 
levels below those experienced in the past. 

It is apparent that as the student_£pptilation declines^ a pers^u^;- 
sive^ inexorably real' press for economy will be felt. "Whether an 
institution finds Its instructional budget'baeed upon direct tuition 
income or upori full-time equivalency formulas^ the bottom* line for 
many ipstitutions will reflect lower income at a time of spiraiing, 
cos"€s* .'^ , ^ ^ " ^ ' 

Balderston . (pp. 18^X85) has portrayed five .forms of financial 
stres^tWhich^ coul^ be rsoldted. Although th^^ models were suggested as 
means^ of understart'd'ing the prejsent circumstfCnces» colleges^ find.. ' ^. 
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themselves in, they are ^al so useful in forecasting potential reasons 
for an eventual financialiV stressed climate surpoundihg continuing 
education activities. ' 

» • • . Expanded aspirations being expressed by many' colleges are 
leading to the rapid proliferation of new programs/ additional staffs 
and facilities expansion. 

Time passing is all that is- required to anticipate t'he spiral- 
ing of costs due ^o such^ factiors as inflation, salary increases, anc^ 
en^^ll^ cons\!imption, * . ' ' ^ 

. stabilizatio n after growth reflects, a stress caused by the 
termination of the optimism that attends growth and expansion* 

Conscientious over-commitment of resources ^^oxA^x to meet 
e'xternal needs for financial aid or for -community support even in' 
small amounts can create a continuing stress, on other institutional i 
units • ^ ^ , . • • 

V FinaLAy, . income tapering is a consequence -of institutional 
Inability to sustain earlier income growth- as -grants and- philanthropic- 
contributions term'ijia^re , as market :^esistance and competition are 
encountered, and as appropriate student jaopulations are exhausted. 

Financial implications present continuing education programs 
have not been -well exan^ihed . It may well be that the-4«phoric w^ves 
of optimism' rip pi. ing out over the new-found field of continuing educa- 
tion are not warranted. Careful assessments will have |to be made, to 
insu;-e that^ financial "stress does not become a euphemism -for financial 
cri'sis . ^ 

-D. A Point of Juncture - . . • 

— ■ . . /• ■).■ ' f-K. .*>>■,, 

This regdrt was initiated and has been prepared foT several reas^ 

First, it is part- 6f a resburce-sharing p)roject admijiistered by the 
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Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges and Universities, which was 
undertaken with Title I funding. In cooperation with the Associated 
- Colleges^ of the St. Lawrence Va*Lley and the Rochester Area Colleges, 

a statewi^p effort was begun*with the goal of dem6nstrating on a 

' • ■ ■ , - ' • 

large scale that colleges can work together inS:he improvement of 
'continuing education. Through' the mobi'lization of their resources, 
th^ institutions in these consortia are cooperating with "educational 
' television stations in the offering of television," coursework in the 
mo'st efficacious manner they can devise. The promise shown by this 
pro'ject encouraged the participants to seek other intersections of 
interest that affect continuing education, consortia, and cost- 
effectiveness. 

In a mbre pragmatic vein, the need for cooperation has-been 

. u»ged in a number of studies that looked at the future of continuing 

' edvication. For instance", the Carnegie Commission ( Toward A Learning 

Society , p. 100) urged -that iriterinstitutional contracts be creatgi^ 

to deal with new ctienteles. It specifically recommended th^t: 

Before taking on ''a new educational function, institutions 
/ • will determine the relationship of that function to their 

educational' mission, and will ascertain whether there are 
existing alternative- resources to" meet the particular 
\' . need to be served.. If such alternative resources do exist, 

.V \ the possibility of c^Jntractual a'greements , with" other ^ 

institutions to secure the services, or the possibility of 
joint enrollment pf the learner will be explored before a 
new program is developed,, . ^ ^ 

Kurland (p. .6)., f6r instance, encourag.ed support of the delivery 
of regional' informatio^l services, and specifically recommended that 
"the Regents should promote the development of regional ^bodies for 
/'t^he purposes of assessing a^ult '^^needs and ^the coordinated planning 
■ (^^educational oppor'tunitik to meet them." Th^ Massachusetts 
Advisory Couricil ( in what is perhaps the most comprehensive 

-r 

\\ : ■ ■ 



statewide planning study yet undertaken, urged/ in considerable ■ 
detail, hov<^regi5nali>oards for continuing education might function, 
Similarly, Hesburgh, killer and Wharton (pp. 2^-^) elaborated on 
■progranmiatic areas in which cooperation could occur. These, and 
other policyitiakers have proposed cooperatio;i, but have ' generally 
failed to provide many persuasive examples that .'demonstrate that 
cooperation in a continuyig education se^^ting can work, or tii^t 
*it is worth attempting. - • . 



The latter authors, for example, provide no basis for their 
conclusion, "It is a sense of shared responsibility that should 
bring institutions together in ^he learning society.'' (p. 9) 

% - . 

Grabpvs}^, (p. 13)ta.lso considers tl^Q emergence of interagency link-^ 
ages involving information dissemination and program delivery, a 
foregone conclusion. He states/ "All indicators point toward 
various linkage arrangements to ^expedj^te learning opportunities 
for adults." These are philosophical rather than proven , practi- 



cal bases for action. 0^6 must Wonder where the cooperative ventui^es 



, ■ ■ ■ ■ * ( 

are that offer substance to recommendations such as. these. 



Rosey projections for the expanding market for continuing - 0 

studies must be tempered by reminders that undue cbmpetition or 
insulated action contain the seeds of errors that attended the 
^pansion of traditional college programs in the 60 'a. O'.Keefe 
suggests (pp.' 20,21) that the dramatic risesin adult participation 
rates are already over, though increaBes at lower levels are still 



to borne.-' Otfrier persons question whether the responses o^ adylts^ 
to qu'6'|i:t:ionnaires aboutf thei.ir interest "^n contimii.rigieduca|;'ion. ^^:J ~ , 
accurately portray -the impact that they will make feiyt in formal , 



educational settings. 
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ih^fe- ace orher consideFatlons thSK> jsimply avoiding competition 
that suggest , a rationale of 'CfiQQperation rather thaft. of competition* > 
I^-ds -not too fciAjd 'to iihaefin§; 'IJiSt 'adul'tSfc ;np l^ss than typical age- 
undergraduates,' -w^T^- vacillate iii the areas, of stvidy jthey wish to / 
pursue . Gleijriy . ( pp . . 7 4 -'2 sY ' f outjd'Hhat between; ^^S4 ^i§_Jlfl^ enroll 

t s within disciplines varied h<l ag' much a's 58%-. Assuming equal 
ability "of inter«^t^ choices amdong Vdults, , any college wiH be- 
hard-pres,sed tc^i avoid commit ing itself programs for which the ' 
market may disappear in short order. By pooling.^ the resources of 
several colleges, programs can be assejii^llsd that do not require 
significant outlays by any one institution. Although there wlXlr be 
times when indepefide'nt and extensive com^nitments are desirabfe, 

th,ere wiH^e many other times When a need has been discovei'ed ^t. 

• ' , ^ " ■ ' " , , • - ' J t ' ' ' " 

the risk involved is too j^reat. to warrant full commitSmept by a . 

single college. . - - 

'■' ^ • ■ • - ,- 

Two sources remind, us that current experiments with networking 

' ' J • * ■ 

A 

arrangements are ' probleni^tic',* at best. Con adder a&le interest has • 
been shown by many funding agencies recently. in community-based 
counseling projects and "free-standing" educational institutions - 
that draw on the resources available in other agencies. Passage 



i 
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of the Educatiorfal Information Center legislation may augur contrary 

developments, but in the long-term, it Is easieryto accept Hesburgh, 

Miller and Wharjton's assertion that, "in a . nation which already has . 
• ■ I 

the world's most elaborate and extensive system of formal education, 
suggestions for'building new systems -are likely to fall on deaf ^rs, 
especially if they call for greatly increased expenditures of public 
funds." (p. ixl'" , ' ' 

In a Department of Health, Education and Welfare study, a suxvey 



"^was made of possiisl^ strategies for. federal investments in lifelong 
learning. Several scenarios were developecl to examine the impact of 
federal (support .\ f he study excluded that furtket investineni wou 
not lead to radical instituticinal changes, and -that .so-call^ k 
"free-standing" agehcies that continue to function would become" 

^•l.^i^y-^i4gnp.ri uri f h alread y existi ng dnstjtu t ions, tg yee^) 



■ ' ' ' . ■ ■ • . /■ .... • ; ■ ■ 

II. THE EXPLORATORY STUPY , . 

/ ^ i^' exp\oratory Study; was .uhderteiken to obtain a broad Ittok at 
'-th^ manner in which three theoretically separate but intersecting 
themes ^related t^one another. As has been demonstr^tedy a sub- 
' stantiai body of literature exists in each field: continuing 
! education; consortia; and cost-effectiveness.-. , Although there^ 
appeared to be an incr.easing interest in each tDf thdse thre^ areas, 
'no summary assessments Have been ^reported CHi^xperiences to date/ 



There have been some descriptions of individual projects^; but 
.these did^not provide even ,a cursory overview of the range of - 
acliivities underway. - Cons^'equently, the specific objectives of 

this jiro^ect wete: ' . . . ' ' 

- A. To survey, (1)' active consortia listed in the Directory 
of Consortia in Higher Education , and (2) Title- I administrators in 
the 50 states to determine what cooperative projects existed and , 

where they were located. ^ 

D. To review the ERIC system and'other readily available 
sources of information to^-^eterraine wt^pt other cooperative projects 
existed and where they,' were located. 

i C Ta produce- an inventory ci the projects identified ahd „ 
to subdivide the 'inventory into categories that* would reflect "the 
primary functions of the projects. 
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X . ^ee^re ^additional i,ftforraatipn about selected/ 

projects. V .•• .„■•:.,■■ 

-E< To review the information gathered with the intertt' 
Of suggesting Vays in which cooperative ^ pro jeets related'to the' 
contii^uing eduqation wfere shcjwing .cbst-6ffe<tive attri^^ 



v . 



go^ls of 



• butes 



It was olear from the outset that an intensive analysis and"^ 
a complete inventorying of pr.ojects were beyond the resources 
available. Jhe survey -and the report could give a. sense pf th6 
present state of the art but not a fully validated set of conclu- 
»ions.. A fQi low-up analysis might well- be Anticipated as a conse- 
. quence of t^is report. ' . ' . ^ , 

, . ?efepxt.e the-limitatid!»^at wea^e imposed otv the study by ,*.; 
restricted funding/ >the rfevieiF ^nd analysis shbul^not be cqnslWed 
superficial. _FiV.sti^>he inventory of/projects and program^ does dis-^ 
pUy rather well the diversity of . ^ppro^ghes th^t are being under-" - 
. taken /one suspects that further ihventories are likely to increase 
'the numbers^^of .such activities, without providing substantially 
different information about them. Second, the study director has • 
had extensive experience^ administering cooperative and continuing 
education projects. He -has prepared a number of studies and 
reports that ^eal with both topics. Third, the study director was 
assisted by the pro^a^t director, Mr. Robert Briber, and by Dr. 
. Alexand^r^Cameron , Executive Directors respectively t)f the Hudson- 
Mohawk Assn of Colleges and Universities and the Rochester Area 
Colleges. Both of- these men have also been involving in planning and 
programming that is characterized as consOrtial, as well as continu- 
ing education iii nature. 

15; . ^ ■ j. 
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'in "Carder to develop the initial inven^:ory -o^ projjects, a' aoiyey 

V .. . ■ , '■. . ' , ' 

fotm wis sent to all Title. I administrators in the country. The ' 

, request made of* them vfas to^have returned to us a:bstracta 'and 

■ . . _ ' 'v 

r^diiy availabie ihforraatioh about proj'ects funded in .their states 
tri^t t:ooperfitive > an4 under Title 1, necessarily related to 

continuing educationr/ Information sufficient to contact a person 



1 ' 



FoTr^oIIp^i^^ 

'conusortiumr directors . A computer search 'of the last three years 
of ERIC documents was conducted, and a "variety of ot:her documents 

were screened to identify appropriate projects, 

>• i ■ ' , ■ ' . 

^ . . Once t)ie inventory was /completed, telephone conversations were 

^ . /■ ' 

held with project directors working* with selected pr^ectg^ which 
were, chosen fpr follow-up' when they appeared to demonstrate an 



-fiippfoach or an idea that would instructive to the qverall study ^ 
arid when the initial data provided ^was inadequate to understand the 
approach taken- ' * _ ^ 

. In the descriptions that follow, it hafe been intended that the 
categorization of projects and the projects themselves have an 
instructional Value. By classifying arid describing the projects,* 
the reader will be awajre o^the pot'i^nt^al value these projects are 
^reaching tIP achieve , The remainder of the report is specifically 
not^ intended to be evaluative of their pr6gres"S toward these goals. 
Withi^t considering the methodological difficulties involved, it is 
simply impossible in the present exploratory phase to provide the 
intensive and on --site data needed^to evaluate individual projects. 
This is particularly necessary. . A good idea that failed in one 
location iflf^ht succeed admirably in another for any number of 
reasons. Consequ^g^ntly , the value of this report lies predomi-- v 
na^ly in its instructional value; in its value as a guide to 
further understanding and action. • /» 
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* 'IIi; • a: SUMMARY QF. THE -SURVEY • - 

' ; " — v ' i ' ■ I > i ■ I, . — . — V, » i- . .- .^i:^. 

■ ■ ' , . . • • . .. 

A. Planning and Needs Assessments 

Contlni:^ng education has often 'be0n dited as an entrepreneurial 
enterprise. Successful qontinulng educators; reflect a: sense of 
eijthusiasm and a trained skill in helping their clients tip express 
their needs in- a manner by which the college can bring its resources 
to bear in the satisfaction of those^needs. Many colleges have 
formalized their planning and needs assessment processes to improve 
their capabilities in this respect. . Improvement is s£ill jieeded. . ' 

The projected diversification of t^ ba(fckground of the non- 
traditional student population is i^ easily dealt wifh- make- 
up of the "adult learner" group is extremely varied. It .includes 
older retumiftg students, As well as young adults "wiio may have not ' 
yet enrolled in college level programs. It includes a broad range 
of distinguishably different social and economic grotips : the .very 
advantaged ti the very disadvantaged. It includes people from a 
.multitude of vocational b^Jkgroimtfs ; veterans, housewives, ex- ' 
ecutives and classif icati<i>ns as nvraierous as an index of occupations. 
Some jpf these studipnts are interested in pursuing traditional <^egree 
and discipline interests. Others seek. an external or less tradi- 

r 

tionally constrained program. Some want short courses, while 
others want complete programs. And some people siiJlply need help in 
defining what further education can do for them. 

It^is incumbent upon the institution that intends to make the 
enrollment of adults a priority to identify and- respond to the • 
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patticula* needs of thoSe aehilt^jv^tudent pb^ulitioris for which it 

' ' ^ . .«. • ■'■ '■ ■ 

asiumes respcmM-bility, 

- 'The' overall . picti3re o^* A4ucient ne^4s 
-^rcMto one cotnmmiity or regioS .to another , as wlil' thfe ifesburces 
available for responding po tho^re needs. ther6 i$,no authbrjttatiVe , 
"game-plan'^ fbi? dealing .with connmmity needs and-^resourees . The 
' only apprpach whieh can be said to %otk best" is the one which 
"takes ifntb account tihe .facts of /'the sl.taat ion at hand and responds 
directly tq them, -> ^ • • < * 

Decisions t^o mount subst4ntively new px^^ratns cannot be taken 
' lightly <^ Even a relatively small and hoinogeneous c6inmvin;^y chang;es 
over time. Institutional response patterns must be flexible enough 
to keep pace. Neither can they af fdrd to ^ear U^) for a new clientelci 
that may not materialize ^as enrollees^ or disappear after an initial ,. 

' flourish ;of ^rntfei^est ,1s shown. ^ - . 

' • .• •• i f " ■ ' \ , . . - 

The iVvcreased /emphasis no\5 bein^ placed upon the responsibility 

of the higher SnJUcat-Aonal institution to "the community-at- large 

raises many questions-- and jfears--- a5out the cost of expanded in- 

stituti'onal- development in, the context of a period chara*cterized as 

often with retrenchment and financial exigency as with renewal and . 

growth. Academic institu^bns seeking to meet community 'needs find 

themselves in the midc^le of an economic paradox. 'While on the one 

it^ona 



' hand it is clear that they need to diversify and expand educational 



opportunities for the adult learning population, on the other they 
are aware of the economic ^danger of increasing either the size of 
existing, or the addition of new, programs . Often, those resources 
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which are present i«rithih the institutlton and whi*fch are needed 



externally, Are already being heavily ■utlllEedV 'tJnd^utili^ 
respurceis ^eldom ar^^ of. use of f ^caiapus' either . ^ ^ 

iv^ 

needs analysis to facilitate the diversification ahd the exparistoh 



The effi'ciient and effective implementation of contimiing 
education requires, then, that attention paid to con^jxehenfti 



of services without exhj.biting unsupportable proliferation.* As the 
trend toward meeting the needs of adult education continues; the 
role of the planner will become nKJre crucial for the success of 'the 
higher education enterprise. 

The advantages of inter institutional cooperation in this con- 
text are readily apparent. Gentralizitiig planning and as sessnffint 
activities through a consortial structure would g<^ a long wj(y toward^ 
avoiding needless, and costly, duplications in botti planning and im-^ 
plementation. A coordinated planning e'ffqrt which ^^akes into account 

an array of institub4pnal resources and consminity needs is more 

• • ' " ' "v '^-^ , _ ■■ ■ . ■ 

likely to arrive at a jioherent perspective, on how best to integrate 

> ■■ • . ■ ■ _ .. 

available resources to meet existing and emerging demands . 

The curtailment pf unnecessary duplication (anfl with it, of 

destructive competition among institi^tioris) is one of the best 

arguments in favor of the consortium approach to adult education, 

Ih the areas- of planning and needs . analysis , the key factQrs"^r 

^concern are cost-efficiency and effective resource-management. 

Colleges cannot stand to have programs lost to other institutions 

t ■ , • ... 

simply because of tuition differentials. The total costs to 



society are the same. Joint planning should help to create 
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Mnaxi^im opportunities for educational variety with'a minimum Increase 

' ■ - • . . - ■ ' • ■ 

■ in -colst. *The^ additic^ of newv-prpgtam^ slioUld -not be destructive <f ' ' 
of existing programs. ' • : 
I The consortium approach is an e?ccellent way to insure^ o^timui^. 

utilization of academic and non- academic resources in a given com^ 

"■ ■ ' ■ "■ ' ■■■■ , , ' , - ' ■ « 

munity or region, ^his might be accompl^slife^ in *a variety ■'of ways: 



ihe pooling of expensive or scarce equipment, the joint usage^'^of 
, costly technologies, the exchange of personnel and the ; facilitation 
of cross-registration to enhance degree and non-degree programs, the 
development ia£ inter institutional curriculvmis, the' 'fostering of a 
cooperative relationship of resource- sharing betw.een educational in- 
stitutions aM^Xhe community-at- large (dier^n^ on the "town - 
gown" distinction), and so on. These and like issues will be the 
subject of discuss^ion in the sections whit?^ f'^^sw-; they are ijyen- 
tioned her'e to indicate the range of strategies open to the planner 

who is seeking the most effective managemenj; bf available resources. 

' . ' , ■ " ' ' ' „'"' ■ - 

The consortium structure also has benefits with regard to the 

planning. and implementation of projects and programs involving >?he 

n| 



acquisition or development of new resources. Risl^- sharing amonji 
institutions makes sottnd financial sense at a time when the costs 
involved in almost every phase of educational develppment seem to be 
sky-rocketing. Again, many options present themselves to the plah- 



ner. Among them are the exploration of a regional as oppo^d to a 

. L 

local solution to a given problem, the mountings of experimental' 
pilpt programs to test the long-run feasibility of new programs on- 
a cost-sharing basis, the' planning of training workshops to ser^a 

/ • ' • ■ \ 
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a i^umbeir' of - institutions at. the same, time, and so fexth. Nq iiisti-, U 

tut ion th^^ days can afford to have an expensive program fail» no. * • 




matter l^aw "innovative'* or "socially significant" it is^ . ^Tfie 
element of "risk too- of ten argues against the mounting of creative * / 
(and potentially importaritj new ventures. *Not only does the' . <ioi5* , - 
sortium arrangement facilitate -more efficient needs anal^^s and ^ ' 
mbrlB'^TrectlW plan^ 



creases the likelihood of institutional villingness to upgrade 
traditiona!j^rogram offerings and to exper|.ment with non-traditiondl { 
approaches. 

The New Yoxit State Education Departiaent played a leadership 
rolr6s4n^his respect when, in 1972 -it began to employ Title 1, H.E.A^ 
1965 funding to initiate planning efforts in the eight regions of 
the stai?e. The regions-^re used ^f or a variety of . other planning and 
programming functions Grants were provided to single institutions 

serving as coordinators of data gathering an^ stipport personnel who 

. . ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

were to serve all 'of the colleges in the. region, or to formal con- 

sortiai .which were already In existence. "^lach of the regions re- 

ported out major compilations of data secured from the cotmmmity 

' through surveys, questionnaires and interviews, and through the 

re-examination of information from ather sources. Inventories were > 

also made of the resources^ available for continuing educatlyonr.'^ 

Publications highlighting the needs and the resources were broadly 

4 

disseminated. For many institutions in each region, the planning 
^ ' process was the first major cooperative venture they had been 
involved in. - ^ 

21 . .: ■ 
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The S^tife Virginia ifi' t$72 'adopted ll'sislitl^^^ 



a degree coopyrari^n among the .Gplle'ge^ l^ that state' s' six re- ;- •• 
floiis. ^^_^e re^^linal^ciomcils we^ expected to See^ such op^rat^^^ 
goals as aixangit^^^ credits , projnotitig c^f ; - - . ' 

programs aVAilabl^, jointly planjling library resources,' and other- 
wise help in suppoirtdfVe ways. But the corisortia/were also expected" 
to develop plans ^ for adopting., at^.leas-t^tHin the public sector, 
areas iQf specialization f^ythe member cqjLlegesl This eventually 
led,, in some regions,. -to t^ transfer of bourses of study from one 
school ' to another In soine iocations piiblic heai^i^T^s were held to 
.jsecure comniunity . input into the planning process / ' T^ foeus on 
continuing education (.led to "6ther forms of • coo^aeration that had not 
been contemplated or^lgihally. \ - . 

-« , . . , ^ ^ • ■ >■ 

" . plannirig arid ne^dg assessjinent for adult education must be on- 
going processes r noV'once-aj*d-f dr-all" efforts;' which are likely to be 
outdated within a year or two. Recognizing. this, the Maine State 
Agency for Title I in 1977 supported a series of statewide,/^'lve-;:. 
region needs analysi? prgj'fects which were . summarized to give a state- 

wide profile.. The' prdgects iflvplved M&ine universities and colleges 

' ' " "i . ■ . ' ■ ' , 

-with the close cooperation of community agencies. *]?his statewide ^ 

effort to compile up-to-date information on regional needs and 

resources was the first of three ghases* la addition to .data-gather- 

ing, this first phase included a series of regional planning meeting 

" .;.,-> . . . , ,. \ 

and a final si,atQwide dissemination meeting. A task force held two 

conferenats on experiential learning and on -counseling for adult 

learners. Phase two, currently drawing to a close, has consisted of a 

three-campus effort to compile an inventory of available continuing 

education resources, which will be published in ay statewide educational 
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directory. The ,thi^d .pha^e pf ythe Jdaitie proj ect: wi'll. involve a 
" shift ill Title I-A prioritiesC^frpm. community ^^jH/^ic^. t£3\cett^^ 

education.'V . V Having laid a ■ solid foundation both. 

vith regard to assessment of community, needs and institutional re-;" 

... - ■ . ■ - ..■•»' ■ *, ■ - ■-, ■ ■■ . . 

•> - . .■' , ^» 

ao-urces, the cooperating institutions are iri,^ good position to . 

': . ■■" ■• ' ;'.v ". ■■■ 

mount programs which are directly responsive to learner ne^ds in - 
their respective regions. ' 

■ ' ■ ■ , ": .. : .■ , . 

A somewhat different regional Spproa.ch to planning was adopted 
I^y the Northwest Wiscpnsin Con'sortium, a group, of seven schools^ in 
the implementation of the Concept Applicability program (CAP) . This 
community development program ""serves sixteen counties in the north- 
western part of the state, ancestresses niulti- institutional program 
plannijig as the most cost-effective way .to meet community needs. CAP 
has generated a high level of institutional and c'bmmunity. involvement . 
An effort is underway now to transfer the knowledge gained and the 
expertise developed under the project in the northwest to Other 
areas of the state for demonstration and further > development . The 
CAP approach varied from other needs analysfes cited by .basing its 
planning on the examination of specific community needs- such as land 
use and water resources . . 

Sometimes the impe^u^ for large-scale planning efforts arises 
less in concern for regional or ^community needs than in ^the ;-ecogni- 
t ion" on the- part of educational institutions that their resour-ces " > 
are becoming mc3re limited. - They, '"therefore', are forced to be more 
selectiVQ. in decidifig which programs to invo^t in. The question op- 
matcl&ng resdurces available with demonstrable community needs^ecomes 
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crucial: and the tooperafiive approach looks more attractive. A . 

five-jmember consortium based at Cleveland State Urtiyersity in Ohi^i « 

for example, has found that' the Inter institutional information—^ ^ 

shari^^facilitated by the consortium approach h^^turned out to be ^ 

a great resource in itself. The goal of this Inter-Universit^^^ 



Consortium Tjn^Xtiernal Degree Programs is greater public 

• - * '- * ' 

'accessibility to their programs. While institutional autonomy, is 
still respectedNa.y the member colleges , the idea df an interinsti- ^ 
tutional degree program is being entertained, especially with . 
regard to vocational fields Of the five schools actively involved 
in the consortium, at present only Ohio University has a correspondence 
degree program. ThiSv^is a goal for the others. ^ The consortium^ is 
still yoiing, and so far institutional re^onse to the cooperative 
appifoach to resource and needs assessment has been very pps^itive. 

The Committee on Institutional Cooperation (CIG) is a longer 
established consortium devoted to the idea of non- duplicative 
inter ins ti tut i'onaX .cooperation. The experience of the eleven CIC , 
universities has born out the early Optimism. J'ounded upon a desire 
to foster coordination and cooperation among the meaiber instit'utions 
(the Big Ten and the University of Chicago), a CIC note in a recent . 
publication suggests a trend toward "increased trust and under- 
standing among faculty and administrators." The CIC schools are " . 
involved in an on-going self-assessment with i^egard to service 
delivery to adult learners. The prognosis with regard to. resource 
sharing is clearly very good. An operational follow-up to pi^e 
extensive self-analysis of institutional policies guiding continuing 
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education, has b6en the creation of additional correspondence-, 
courses; ^Twenty- four courses are b^ipg prepared by f acuity J^ronr ^ 
throughout the^consortlum.^ ^The courses can be applied toward 
con5>letiQn of a bachelor's' degree, lutly earned through off -campus 
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gromotion and Di'ssemlilatlon - . . ••• V' ; f : ' 

' ' . ' ' ti' ' ' . ' ' ' - ' 

Another important aspect of the marketing <of Gontl,puing education. 

is thef structuring of an effective promotional" strategy.. As college . 

personnel have acquired sharper insight int,o the nature of • specif iC. 

sub-groups within tHr overall adult populatiotf, it has become 

clearer that promotional efforts must be carefully designed to reach 

these groups. Even when broadr scale, general purpo^ promotional * 

activities are undertaken, the quality of the promotion must be ^ . 

competitive with the conflicting demands Shouted out by other , • 

activities a*d which submerge individuals with a constant flood of 

literature, radio, and television messages. 

While it would no doubt be overstating the case to say that an ^ 

adalt education program stands or falls on the basis of its pub- ' 

.... ■ : 

licity effort, still the observation is not grossly in er'ror. /If the 
finest educational program available is not recogilized as such by 
its intended students, it may as well i!ot exist. Even; traditional 
"daytime" degree programs which used to rely upon: a ready and constant 
supply of 18-to-21-year-olds have ha^ to reconcile themselves to the 
crucial, role played by public relations in student recruitment. Not 
an insignificant number of these programs must bring in part-time 
st^ents to remain viable. Administrators of - these programs are 
learning what many directors of continuing education programs 
realized long ago: that, .4is educational costs rise for students 

and for institutions, the success of a progfam stands in a directly 

■ , ''i " 

proportional relation^ip to the effectiveness of the promotional 
effort. Marketing is no longer simply something taught by the 

^ — ■ .1'- ■ ■ ■ 
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business faculty to imdergraduates anticipating a career on Hadiaoii' 
Avenue. Thoughtful administrators and faculty must also b 6 Aware of^ 
the importance of "packaging" thett services 5^or presentation to a 
consumer-oriented society. The parlance of marketing will stay a 
part of academic decision -making. The public is not^Skely to buy\ 
a product that doesn't look appealing to them. This is leas a-^tter 
of "crass commercialism"! than it is of common sense. ' , 

As the strategic i;nportance of promotion and dissemination .has 
become a fact of institutional life in the '70't, so has another , 

sobering reality. The successful collecting, collating, packaging . 

. ■ ■ ■ • ■* 

and dispersing of information are enOrmousfy expenaive proposltiojis. 
While a consortium approach .cannot promise *a Utopian resolution to 
the prohlems of promotion and dissemitvation, It certainly can repre- 
sent % much more cost-efficient alternative than the "every- 

k ■ • 

institution- for-itself" approach. 

' . ' '• * ' 

*As is the case of planning and needs analysis, the primary 

••*« ■'' ' • ■ « ^ ' 

advantage of fhe consorti4l structure lies in its unification of 
jsiaparate institutional |Jurposes. While it is unlikely, and to 
some Megrefe und^irable, that competition among rival institutions 
cam be erased, at least the energies devoted to publicizing programs 
mlght>,be fruitfully rechanneled. The promotional emphasis could ' 
shift. frdm corap'etitlon to complemen«|rlty . ^ 
A\consortium is in- a be^er position than an^ individual 

institution to present a coherent picture of educational opportunitie 

' , • '' ' . 

av^ilab^e to students. The consumer is much less liable to be 
confused by a welter of competing claims,, or discouraged by a lack 

' ' ' .'7 
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^i. complete infopiation, if dissemixt^fci^on and ^promptlQn ate carried ~ 

thtdiigh a cooperative effort ambtig par t^^ 
^3^ie publication or promoti^al package can do the work 'of several 
5S^!jaller ones more effectively. It may alse be done at less cost. 

Two good examples of similaar cooperative publications are . . 
ILi^t: L j. f e i s sue d by the Associated Colleges of the St . Law^ 
\«lley, and the CALL Guide ia«iied by "^^j/e Hudson-Mohawk Association 
Kii Colleges and Universities. Both publications^ represent a ^ 
«K)Bipiiatton of«all,of the courses available in their respective 
5f«gi6ns. ■ Iri t^e ^irst case, over 100,000 of -the 12-page tabloids 
«:re njailed to. households at a cost of about six cents per oopy. At 
^3 s til i lower 9ost, 40,000 copies of the CALL Guide are distributed 
^yck supermarkets, doctors offices, etc. In both puby.catibrts infor- 
W^tjion about courses is distributed for many colleges which could 
tj^jt afford to reach' such a large audience in , any other way. 

The Rochester Area Colleges take a different taqk. Six half- 
(€ge advettisements are jointly ^onsored by the member colleges to 
j^^romote their summer session offerings. The. ads appear in a regional 
S\;tidaY newspaper. A coupon is returned which permits the reader to 
;l^idicate which colleges should send information a^out their programs. 

^ nimiber of consortia, /particularly those^ engaged in a community 
fcesed counseling effort, have prepared and published inventories and 
directories of coilegiate and non-collegiate educational programs in 
^ region. The publications often highlight counseling services 
available. These source materials are sent to high school counselors 
^libraries, employing agencies, college offices and other locations. 
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The^^ publications aas^Lst indivldiw^ls in locating and understanding 
how they cto enter the learning force .^The designation of <*on:^£?ct : 
points is also useful. i " ' 

Manjy ^Pperative extension centers, of course, actively pi^oi^te 
the courjses and programs being provided by their members. Provisioha 
for siicl^ publicity areparticularly,well done by the Quad-Gities ' 
Graduate. Study Center. The Center has a comprehensive set of ~ 
literature and media approaches . This advertising has the beneficial 
effect of making visible institutions not physically located in the' 
community. Consequently, the literatu^ helps to bring people to 
the mait^ campuses, as well as to the 'Center. 

A Title I -funded project in New Jersey sponsors a telephone 
dial-in service to distribute informat,ion to callers. This state- 
wide information service has responded to 5,000 calls in one year. ' 
A similar venture was experim^snted with in New Vbrk City. In this 
^ca§^ an initial inventory was widely distributed and interested 
counselors and students were invited to call in for detailed data 
on courses, entrance requirements, etc. 

/ ■ • ' ■ ' ■ 
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C. Counseling and Advisement 

Advisement has been a perennial problem for the traditional 
undergraduate. As the adult and part-time student population has 
grown,, this, weakness came quickly to the foregrounid. These students , 
need more information and personal support than has been offered hf 'ii 
-the-frequently disinterested "academic advisor," or by admissions • 
o'ffices which viewed the- "new learners" as a dlstraqtion from their 
perceived mor^ important c^lienteles. 

The complexity of the non- traditional student population creates 
a neeci fbr an array of spepial advisement mechanisms.* Academic 
advisement services continue to be important aspects of these ser- - 
vices. However, academic advisement is only one. facet of the 
responsibility involved in' adult counseling. 

Many studies have showtv that the educational objectives of 
\arge segments of the adult population #re career-related. Adults 
are either seeking employment, or they wish to advance into higher 
job classifications-. Career counseling and career-change guidance, 
then, are important elements in counseling. . 
,f Additional factors are important. Some 'Students may need 
psychological support and encouragement in order to secure the 
confidence' that they can succeed at academi^ pursuits. Other 
students may not have well, developed goals for themselves. Thus, 
goal setting and yalu^ clarification. procedures may be a necessary 
cpudnseling framewotk. ' . 

Programs for special populations imply the need for equally 

4' • . 
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specific assistance with regard to counseling, as well as to program 
modification. ' Women seeking return to the work force, minorities*, 
with language problems, and factory workers with difficult work- 
time problems, for instance, call attention to problems that are not 
always capable of solution in each college. 

External degre'es and credit-for-iife experience opportunities . 
suggest _o^her_dif^f iculkjgjK. . These innovative programs are not easily 
or accurately understood by the non-educator. Counselors in direct 
contact with potential learners have to assist their clients to work 
their way through the choices that must he made in order t;o plan 
satisfactory academic pursuits . Often ctst^se ling} is ^en by an . 
institution to be a form of ' marketing, not as a 'means of aiding 
the adult. Neutral evaluations and presentations of the. opt ions 
open t6-the adult may not be encouraged. As a result, a new concept, 
•e<Juc4tional brokering, has taken hold. Brokering services attempt 
t-m provide neural support for adults by addressing the stjadents' 
needs first, and by providing for institutional interests second. 

A further dipiension of adult counseling has to do with service 
delivery. Adults may not wish to, or physically,, cannot reach a 
campus. Outreach .programs are significant means of accommodating the 
new learners in both urban and rural settings. Occiipational and " 
academic advisement services must be effectively brought to the 

♦ 

public, rather than "waiting for the public to come to them." This 
l^one of the areas of change in whicli 'the"'"conmun role of 

American education is most evident today. 

The consortiaT approach to the delivery of educational brokering. 
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or other cotmselitig services ^s; one of-'^he major trends in higher 

education. Adults indicate that making an initial contact with an. 

appropriate counselor is frequently the most difficult and dis- 

couraging aspect of their search for aelf-fulf illntent . Too many , 

potential students have been turned off by, or scared away by the 

prospect of confronting what appears to them to be unsympathetic, and 

■ ■ ■ . ^ . 

bureaucratic red tape. Counselors sometimes f. in d themselves just as 

much in the dark as their hapless clients regarding locally available 

educational .opportunities. The coordination of counseling activities 

has obvious advantages, from the human as well as from the economic 

point of vievir.^ ,c . ' ' ' 

^ One of the main problems for counseling professionals -working 

with the community is that of maintMining current , accurate data on- — ■ 

■ ■ / 

local resources. To function effectively they raust'keep abreast' of 

I - 

developments in area employment opportdnitles . Centralization for 
data-pooling and information updating frequently proves to be an 
efficient arrangement. In addition, clients may be directed to 
specialized counseling services within the consortium that they 
might not otherwise be abfe to take advantage of. The existence of 
specialized services, , career counseling for women, for example, 
within the large context of a coordinated advisement program allows 
for optimum resource usage without unnecessary duplication. And it 
makes for an efficient form of service delivery. , * ' 

InterinstitutXonal cobperatiofi also has— -the-advantage of 
reinforcing a shared sense of purpc^tee between academic and community 
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organizations-./ Both the community and the academic institutions 
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have a stake in this consolidated effort made on the student^' 
behalf. Not only does a cooperative structure bode well for public 
relations, but it paves the way toward the development of non- 
traditional programs suited to the special needs of students. In 
all of this, effective counseling, facilitating occupational as well I 
as academic placen^nt, is a key factor. 

As was discussed lander, "Promotion and Dissemination," consortia 
are clearly a most ' cbst^effectiW way of bringing c of 



information to a diverse public. The consortifta can avail Itself of 
Several methods of service delivelry to keep overall costs ddWn, 
thereby^reeing resources for other uses. For instance, community 
or regional advistment cetiters may be established at one or more 
locations within t^ consortium. Or outreach programs pay be 
developed on a cost- sharing basis. ^ Members of the cbmmimity may be 
trained to perform on-site referral, through workshops conducjred by 
consortium personnel. Whatever the preferred arrangement, a network 
of cooperatit^g institutions stands a much better chance of being up 



to date and of\ directly responding to commikiity needs than do a 
nimiber of competing institutions. And benefits to participating V,^- 
institutions stand to increase in direct proportion ■ to the effective- 
n^s of their service to the community. 

The counselor as "broker" is a neutral arbiter working in the 
best interests of his client, and without concern for the interests 
of any particular institution. The viability of such a third-party 
method of advisement has been demonstrated the HEW-funded Edu- 
cational Opportunity Centers, of which there are now eighteen 
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nationwide. One particularly successful such program Is the "REOC" 

• ■ '■ # ^ • - ■ ■ ■ ^ 

(Regional Educational Opportunity C^enter'^ program administered by 
the Worchester Consortiuni for Higher Education. REOC %b a network 

- i ■ ' ' . ^ • ♦. ■ 

of storefront advisement centers offering fre6 counseling, ^id ^ 
application assistance, advocacy and other services. The goal of 
the program is to cut through administrative red tape, bringing 
continuing educatioh to the population most in need of it. 
- —jl-3±mirlar effort to b rHLng eotm^ ling se r v ice s d 1 re ctly_._tg_ the 
people is the Area Occupational Information Center operated by 
Wadena (Minnesota) Vocational Technical Institute in conjilnction 
with a regional cooperative educatiot^ center. This- is a mobile unit^ 
outfittedJw^th up to date microfiche job bank^listings,^ radio- 
telephone system providihg on-site coxmnun^cation with various higher 
edi^cation systems and a teletype dommunication hook-up to a dentral ' 
data bank at Wadena. The van keeps a regular schedule -.throvghout 
rural' Minnesota and h^as been. accepted extremely well in both large 
and small population centers. Counsftlors administer interest and 
aptitude tests in the van, and provide guidance: for people interested 
in career or career-change education. An additional ftmction of- the 
center has been facilitating job-pl§cetaent for clients: a bonus for 
the community not originally envisioned by the project planners. 

Another approach to adult learner counseling has been 
implemented by Reading Area Community College-, along with seven 
other Pennsylvania two- and four-year schools. The project is 
called, "A Creative Approach to Providing Adults with Counseling 
and Career Planning Via an 'Educational Analysis' Course."^ Re- 
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celvlng monies from several external sources, the project has 

Involved the design and Implementation of a prlor^ learning as- 



ses.sment program on the eight campuses, A seminar ^app^oach kas been 
adopted In the course. Adult students put together portfolios, 
undertake ^oal determination and cooqsetency testing, and receive 
general career guidance . The same basic seminar f or^iat is used at 
all campuses, and there have been workshops for pe^'aonnel from the 
member institution^. This has been the fiMt consor tlal ex perience 
for all those involved, and there has been a high level of enthusiasm 
among those working in the program. C~~^ • 

The Consortium for Urban Educat;lon (CUE) 'In Indianapolis, one 
of the more f:J»«^y established consortia, has been developing a 
group of programs designed to incorporate higher education into 
urban life, One means of realizing this objective Is ,an adult 
education information center in the downtown area. Augmenting the 
course of ferings typically available, the center is staffed to pro- • 
vide systemized information on training opportunities, yocational 
testing, and >^eferral assistance. Periodic on-site advisement is 
given by institutional representatives. • 

A more distributed effort has been organized by the Cooperating 
Raldigh Collies . Extending their' services to other post- secondary 
educational institutions, CRC has attempted to overcome the ' 
fragmenta4:ion of information available in several ways. First, it 
organized program information for easier retrieval. Second, a • 

♦ 

central offiqe in ^ large public library works with satellite 
libraries to disseminate this information. Librarians have been 
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given special training to enable thjfm to work with adults- more 
effectively. * . 

A number o«f educational broK^ririg systems ^^hich are similar 
to those operated by CUE'' and CRC are to be found which are sponsored 
by single institutions, but which of necessity find the counselors 
working with all of anvarea' a colleges.- 

A ' ■ 
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D. Media 

Technological change is a hallmark of our timas. Experi- - * 
mentation with new electronic mean's for delivering ^f^ca%ionaiy 
^programs to adults have been imdertiricen hy both individual colleges 
and universitiea, as well as through conaortia. There la little 
doubt that experimentation with well known media; opim air 
television, closed circuit television, radio, and newspapers will 
continue. Despite the relatively low level of succeffa of many* ' 

past efforts, the utilization of piiblicly accessible | media for 

'\ ■ ■ . ■ 

educational programs flrust "continue. * "pjere are few alternatives 
to meeting the needs oF people who cannot go to a college campus 
in the time schedules tjrpidally available. Despite numerous 
failures there have, in fact, been tit^j^ltH models that dembkstrat^ 
that the use of electrokifC and other 'media can be employed in a 
cost-effective and- an acadenri-cally respectable manner. 

There are a nt^nber of compelling reasontf^ to look at consmrtia 
as vehicles for organizing m^dia-based educatslonal sarvices.^ 
An obvious reason is cost. The construction of transmitting towers, 
the assemblage of experienced parsonn^l, the laying of cable, ^nd 
the sending up of a satellite arie Examples of the eostly ventures 
that must be tried and retried. By intfegrating their efforts, the 
combined physical and professional resources of several Institutions 
can be brought to bear on significant technological developments. 
Agencies that provide financial support for these ventures, too, ^e^ 
interested in involving as many institutions as possible so an 
adequate threshold of personnel and exp^tise can be achieved, 
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and so that their investment can benefit sereral institutions. 

As omewha t in tang ib 1 e bene f i t of c0op er a t lye ac 1 1 oif^ i s the 
necessity for avoiding institution-specific weaknesses. The wide^ 

• 0 . 

involvement of representatives and participants from^ a range -of 
institution^ 6nsures that social developments and technological 
standards have apiplicability In many sitings. Indeed", some forms 
of networking cou|dchardly be 4usti-fi^d-o^^ 
college to service the consnunity. 

Although primary attention in this report is being given to 
adult learners, it cannot be forgotten that there are still 
significant numbers of traditional-a§e , on-campus students. These 
^-students may benefit from computer networks,.; television program- 
ming, ,etc. in ways identical to that experienced by adults and 
their teachers. Cooperative projects for the conmiunity ma^ have 
important pay-offs for' thfese students' as well., 

Before the rise of the new technologies, physical distance 
was probably the most serious stpnbling block inXthe way of efforts 
to share academic resources. Two examples may here by cited of 
how that problem has been overcome through consortial arrangements 
utilizing various media technologies. One was a short-term project, 
the Northeastern California Rural Outreach project administered 
through California State University at* Chico . This 1976-77 project 
involved six colleges, in service delivery to rural sites via 
established closed circuit TV hookups, with on-site learning 
facilitators. Each of the six colleges originating the programs 
within the 30,000 square mile area served adapted the course offering 
to community needs. Rural residents participating in the project 

vis 
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as students also helped in> course^ dsryelopi&esit .. The success of this . 
short-term consortial^^^|4ct is attes^^ the fact tt^at since 

the close of /external funding, ^he colle^es^ involved have continued 
the outreach pjrogram in their respective regions. 

The Association of- Graduate Education and Research' (TAGSIt) is 
aiT^ut standing example of an on-going arrangi&meiit. This is a' ten- 
school consortium in North Texas, -and like the California program 
outlined above,- designed to use television technology to overcome 

% . , ■ - ' 

the problem of distance. The TAGER network is ^n interactive, , 
closed circuit television system. Students are provided With- talk- 
back telephones which allow them to participate in clas^ses which 'are 
transmitted live to industrial sites. Many cou'rses, graduate and 
undergraduate, are offered -fox transferrable credit through the 
TAGER system. In addition, the network has occasioned innovations 
like the development of an int^rlnstitutional coie curriculiim in 
undergraduate Classics, leading to the B.A. in Greek or Latin. Two 
institutions offer a coordinated Master* of Liberal Arts degree 
program. Through its" Prof essional pevelopment Series, TAGER has 
begun ■ providing continuing education for client industries. 

Talkback telephones, in this case withopt, video linkage, are 
the basis for the New Jersey Telecollege for Confined Adults. These 
adults dial- in to classes in process on the various campuses. Begun 
at Jersey City State dollege in 1975-76, this cooperative program 
has since expanded to include 16 §tate and community colleges 
throughout New Jersey, along with Rutgers and Seton Hall Universit^les 
Currently, the Telecollege services 107 shut -ins*, including 17 
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prisoners at Trenton State Penitentiary . In the past?- year , two 

'-^-ry • / . . . • ' / • V 

conffDunity colleges received Mni-granti^/to develop courls^s for 

. :,. ■ ■ ■ •• •- ■' ... 

Home-bound people / which will be dissejijinat^d throughout the 

, . ■ ' , • ■ - ■ ' ' ^ ■ ■■' ■ ■ ' '-■ - - ■■■ , . ■■ .. • 

participating schools. Trial programs are also being experimented 

with at Jersey City State, ' 

r 

On a smallervscale, the Associated Colleges of the St, Lawrence 
Valley has been bringing togethel^-«-tWfli^r of\training filrofl and 
- videotapes in a central site. This llbraary p:K)vides sk 14.1 -develop- 
ment mdjerials to- workers in health, in^^j^^^strlkl and social , service 
settings . . 

A significant resource sharing project was' initiated by the 
Hudson-l!$ohawk Association of Collfeges in cooperation first with 
two other consortia, and then with institutions iti every region of . 
New York State. This proj ect, still in-process ,^ is bringing together 
representatives of public broadcasting statics and colleges with 
the intent of making optimal use of television as a medium of 
-instruction. Siven the costs of air pime and course leasing, 'the 
incenti"\^s for cooperation are substantial. By coordj.nating the 
procedures for previewing and selecting courses,, a maximum involvement 
of' colleges can be secured to ensure that the courses meet both 
^ academically creditable sV^dards and. community interests. The 
project :^s increasing . the number of colleges using ETV as a means 
'of teaching adults. Coordination also permits an economy xn ' 

t 

' leasing ^sts since the costs for a group of school^ will generally 
be negotiatl||i lower, than individual leases. 

'The TrirState Consortium, is a membership organization that is 
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opei»^o colleges in NeV York, New Jersey|^^d Connecticut. Tri- . 
State negotiates very low lease rates for 'a small number of 
television courses each year. The course acqiiisit^ion process is 
supported by a previewing consaittee, a researcl^and evaluation 
committee i and a promotion coimaittee. Expansion to include 
additional states, is being planned. 
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E. CurrlcuXums and Instructional Materials " • ' 

To^be truly successful at provl41ng appropriate edvkcatlonai 
bpportunities for adults, colleges are forced to design and re- • 
design their programs .\|^th the adults* needs and the consnunlty's 
interests in mind. Frequently, adult educators find that the best 
way to serve these new learners is throiigh the development of 
non-traditi1)nal programs. Programs that reflect new means of 
delivery^ new insti^ctional contents, ^new audiences , new times and 
new teaching sites. The design of radically, hew curriculums is 
genera-lly more easily accomplished in Individual institutions than 
it is in a group of colleges working in concert . Ch^ttige is often 
too difficult to bring ^jmt to expect several institutions to do 
so simultaneously. Hpwever,/ multi-institutional changes do transpire 
in some cases when a whole sequence of courses, or their equivalents, 
are Involved. \ ^ 

By the same token that con^lete courses of study need to be 



adapted to new requirements, so too must new instructional materials 
be developed. The high dependence most colleges have on the lecture 
as a me^^ of delivering education precludes many significant changes 
that would permit the participation of totally new clienteles. Major 
altera^ons in the format for educational programs suggest equally • 
major efforts in research and development. A college does not 
casually decide to begin the formulation of university without walls 
program, to develop a sequence of courses via television, or to 
arrange^ a portfolio assessment process. 

Determining ways by which the investments required to produce 
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either new curr iculiims , or Innovative insfe^ctional materials is 
one of the more frustrating tasks facing continuing educators . 
They know that a substantial investment is essential to assemblitif 
a core of faculty whose expertise fits a new pr^gra|n concept.. 
Whether" re- trained, or employed afresh, the personnel needed to • 
^develop modified instructional pattepis have to have distinctly 
different capabilities from a typical cross section of faculty. 

■ * ' ' # 

Pbteiltially, there are many ways .in which a consortial ap- 
proach can assist in the assemblage of the "cr;itical mass" of staff 
and other resources needed for curriculum or materials "development. 
One common approach is, a joint degree structure through which 
specialized programs can be offered even though none of the . 
colleges were able to package such a major on its own. The joint 
masters degree l(.n educational administration from Trt-Gollege 
.University is one example. This was the first consortium -^to be 
accredited to offer a degree in its own name. "The Quad Cities . 
Graduate Center offers several degree p^grams in which Courses 
from' several cooperating co^elges can be applied a^ non-transfer 

* ♦ 

credit toward degree requirements . ' ' 

Many bachelor of individualized- studie? degrees are being 
approved to permit adult students to design their own programs 
of study -without regard to normal distribution and major require- 
ments. George Mason University promotes the potential value of 
courses resident in other member colleges in the Northern Virginia 
Consortium and accepts these * credits towards the decree the same 
basis as its own courses. 
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, A cooperative program is most visibly valuable when the joint 
effort biings about a learning opport\inity clearly incapable of 
being offered by one college^ la Itotertosm, 

strong dtMand for an upper division bache^^cfr^f ntursing degree 

programy^ SUNY College of Technology at Utiqa-Rome agreed to pf fe* 

the nursing courses and the degree auttunrlzation/ while SUNY at 

Potsdam which vas not able to provide'''^ these courjses was able to 

of^er the liberal' studies component. 

A consortium of five injptitutions "lii Utah developed over 100 

self- instructional modules to provide in-service training in 

industries and other employing institutions. The modules ^ere 

developed by faculty ai: all of the campuses. The nodules consist 

of paper and penci.1 workbooks and, generally, accon^anying slide/ 

audiotape instructional materials. Although the materials are 

desiignated for off campus use, many of these materials have also 

' ' • , ■ . ...... ^ 

been used on-campus for th6 resident undergraduates. 

A Reference has already been ma4e to the correspondetlce course 

V 

development project being administered by the Committee for Insti- 
tutional Cooperation. , This project again e>?emplifie9 the v^lue of 
being able to select the most appropriate individual to design a 
course of study regardless of the Institution he or she is* employed 

at. . . \ ■ ■> . . 
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F. Special Populations > 

'it is evident that the adult student groups is not in fact a 
-single -groups Divers ity .as expregsed by_age_^_e_c^npmic status, 



educational backgroiirid; sex\ eitiplb^mieht status, ethnic heritage 

and other factors are quickly found that distihgulsh potential 

target populations. Their common desire for further education 

provides little guidance for program design. But one of continuing 

education's strongest assets is its^ ability to focus on, and 

J • . •. ■ ■ * 

respond directly to, the particular needs of a host of sub-groups. 

Ao appreciation for "the diversity to be found in learner backgrounds. 

is the key to offeiring programs that sell themselves.. 

It- 

^^Yet within the adult learning group, there .are sub-groups 
that share some common interests, concerns, j and disadvantages. There 
is a good deJ^ of ev^ence that higher education has not ignored 
these groups. But while much has been done for these groups., most 
notably the elderly, the handicapped, women and ethnic minorities, 
more remains to' be accpmplished . Colleges and universities * are 
under sufficient financial pressure to be limited in their ability 
to respond as energeti,cally as they know they should. With the 
added assistance ctf outside funding, many good programs have been 

4 

mounted. . 

The inventory of jointly sponsored programs appended displays 
a remarkable breadth of e^ffort being made for many sub-groups. It 
is diffl^::u/Lt to adec|uately sumra*^ize the outcomes -of such unique 
activities. It appears^ though, that cooperative e:^forts do serve 
many useful purposes. By integrating their staff and physical 
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resources, a number or projects occurred that probably 'could not 
have otherwise been conten^lated It is no doubt true of . many of 
thoae special populations heing jafirved* -^hii,t tjation _and_f e68 ^ould 
not' have sustained the program budgets involved. By using existing 
resources and by cost sharing, colleges can be especially effective 
in meeting special needs. * ' , ^ 

The widely publicized elderhostel movement has helped to bring 
higher education for senior citizens into the spotlight, ) Elder- 
hostel programs have been\es tab lished in several states, most of 
them involving consort ial activity (see Appendix A). A good example 
of the efficacy of the elderhostel approach is thSi^ program admin- 
istered through Shippensburg State College, with nine other Pennsyl- * 
vanid institutions. The ten schools offer their own elderhostel < 
pnograms, utilising materials develo|>et^ and disseminated through 
the regional. center at Shippensburg State. Personnel engage in 
cooperative planning and problem solving through workshops: Being 
a service program, the program is not a money maker: however; as. 
a consequence of the high level ofQ.nterinstitutional cooperation, 
the schools are breaking 'even. And the intangible gains realized 
by those participating are reported to be gratlfyfing. This has 
transpired because of the success of the program with the students, 
and because of the mutual saup^lott structure afforded by faculty y 
and staff workshops. , 

Service delivery to the elderly is not^ of course, confined 
to the elderhostel movement. Various ways of bringing adult 
education to seniors are being explored. Housatonic CosBmmlty 
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College, for example, is developing the vAley Video Forvsm (cable 

and closed circuit TV) and other topics of ii^ortance^^^^t^ 

elderly poor of the lower N^wgatuck Valley. This three college 

—cooperatri vg- leff orr relleF he^ v i l y Tsporr reso urc e sha r ing a nbag-this-^ 

schools and between the colleges and the community. 

Traveling Teachers and Keeping Current are. two programs^ that 

have been launched by the University of Wisconsin Extension with 

five other institutions, to bring continuing education to the 

f 

elderly. The Traveling Teachers program brings teachers to senior 
sites, where they offer courses of varying length' on different 

f ' * ' ■ 

t'opics of interest to the elder population; , Keeping Current is 
similar, but that tha^eachers .are themselves trained senior 
citizens! • * / 

' The idea of involving senior citizens in the development and 
implem6ntatlon of Irheir educational program^ is at the heart of the 
Metropolitan Chicago Older Adult Life Options Program, administered 
through the Chicago Commttnity Trust. This is a Networ^ designed to 
put seniors In touch with continuing education possibilities, to 
^pr^ovide brokering and outreach services, .and faculty development 
for courses for seniors. In all of these activities, the program 
administrators hope to involve seniors not; only as students, but 
also as teachers and ^taff\ ' • ' 

Networking and educational brokers also play an important part 
in confinui'ng educati^tr-programs for women that are being developed 
through consortial arrangements. Much/effort this area lies 
in the direction of career and career-change education, and prior 
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learning assessment. The upper Ohio Valley College Consortlisn, 

an association of four colleges working with the YWC/i^ is mounting 

a program to provide educational experiences for wotnen and seniors. 

Training sessions in skill_ development and valuef clarification are 

offered through the newly founded Career Center for Women, and als6 

at outreach sites. 

A two college consort itjm in tiart ford, Connecticut, has Under- 

taken the task of finding ways by which more women can be trained 

for careers in technological fields : "fields typically dominated 

by male employees. Job need forecasting, curriculum design and, 

program promotion' cause^ the participating colleges to unite their 

efforts. A number of other consortia!;|>( projects focus on mid-carteer 

job change, or re-entry of women to the labor force through added 

education. * , 

Cooperative activities that are directed at either ethijiic 

sub-groups xor the handicapped are less in evidence. Only two 

projects directed at minorities were identified and none that irelated ^ 

to the handicapped. Doubtlessly, there are such projects which 

were riot detected given the limited searching that was uhdertaken 

in this study. It is clear, however, that even if consortial 

projects for these groujls do exist, they are not very visible, and 

they are not widespread. . * ^ 

G. Community Developn^ent ' ' • 

An ever present, central concern for continuing education has 

been direct intervention in community problems. The solution of 

pressing problems often required" either the involvement of campus- 

■ ' 4 8 
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}basecf individuals, or the retraining and re-education of persons 







in the coinniuni<:y . Urban poverty;, job development, energy conser- 
vation, staff n^ds identification, and sjipport ard but several of 

t 

^ . . ■ \ 

the complex probljems which show up in this attidy as having: been 



responded to by consortia. ^ 
Since the kinds. of projects in this category tfend to b6 highly 

• ■ % 

varied and situation-specif ic, it is difficult to generalize about 
them. However, "the proj^c^s-^^ do illustrate soma of the reasons why 



a corisortial approach makes sense^ A Goal Research effort in Ohio 

makes it possible to combine the special researph expertise of 

individuals throughout a. state to partic?i^ate in a general expansidn 

■■■ • ■ ' ' ■ ■* ' 

of effort. This involvement permits the colleges' staff to assure 

the av^tftance of costly replications of effort by failing to, 
recognize the resources that already exist. It also improves 
decisions about priorities for the future. WhM this kind of re- 
combination' is ^effected it is often surprising how miich talent and 
* experience already exis|:s. ^- . . 

A number 6f the projects .cited display a benefit that emerges 
'by having sponsbring agencies distributed throughout .a region'. By 
having a variet^ of^ institutions involved, each community is brought 

i 

into tiffe projecti in a manner that is comfortable to it. MiSlti- 
institution participation helps the colleges to find a means of 

* 

locafing a role for its staff in priority problems, and the com- 
munitie? these institutions are located in see visible evidence of the 
colleges' interest and intent to help. Again, since each college, in 
say, a regional training or research effort, has some local experience 
and expertise in most ^ey problems, the project is • str'engthenfed through 

Er|c ' 4 9 
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H . Exte^slon Centers 

In spite of the presence of over 2,500 institutions of higher 

education in the coXmtry, t^ere are still many population benters 

• . " ■- . . . ■ ^ •■ ■ ^ • ■ ^ ■. ■ . ... 

that do not have ready access to a co^^ 

eliminate the necessity for people to have to travel long dis- 
tances to obtain college-level courses, or to have to do without 
a higher education, it has been natural for college's to establish 

r 

ejftension centers and branch campuses that provide most of the 
basic services neede^ Indeed, it is not uncommon to find 
extension centers being established in locations where a college 
is already located becausie the center can offer courses 6f study 
not available from the local college. In some cases the extension 

courses are offered on the cooperating college's cainpus\^ With the 

'■^ ■ ... - ■ . 

prospect of fewer new campuses being started, and of fully operational 

campuses be.ing re4iitcea"lni_t;he scope of educational opportimities 

they can offer, increased attention is being given to finding ways 

by which institutions can cooperate po deliver extension courses. ^ 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education administers a state 

supported gtant program for strengthening interinstitutional co- 

operation. Among the projects funded, specific allocations have 

been "directed at the creation of cooperatiye graduate studies 

centers. The Quad-Cities Graduate Study Center is the best known 

of these, but^ off ices* are located at Rockford and Millikan also. 

A report by Quad-Cities staff indicates that the stat§ hias realized 

econpmies in at least the following ways: 1) new construction was 
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avoided; 2) existing facilities were better utilized; 3) non- " 
resident part-time students require fewer support services; and 
4) the commuting part-time student^continues working and paying 
taxes while studying. * , ^ , • . . 

The appeal of cooperative extension_ Renter s_M5--heen.-#t«ess«d; — 
and funded, by the State of Mijinespta. These cetvters are not re- 
stricted to graduate studies however. They are located in Roch6ster, 
Wadena and Iron Range. One advantage realized is that a coordinate 
ea:n be employed to coordinate- many activities necessary for all of 
the institutions. The coordinator identifies community needs, 
recommends courses and programs of study to be offered, and profaotes/ 
the availability of those courses which ar^ offered. 

Eagle University is a unique form of extension center serj^ng 12 
institutions in Tennessee and Kentucky that offer courses "at a 
military base (Fort Campbell) solely for the military and related 
groups. Eagle University does not offer its own degrees but does pro- 
vide systems to perh^it such procedures as registration, admissions, 
credit transferability, transcripting and publicity. A broad range 
of offerings are available including a doctoral degree in theology. 

• • ' ■ * / 

One of the e'arliest cooperative extension centers i^ the University 



Center at Harrisburg. Since 1958 it has been providing postsecondary 
education to a community that did not (at that time) have. a college to 
serve its citizens. Five institutions ' cooperate in the proAftsion of . 
9o,urses for associates, bachelors anB masters degrees.. 

On a more limited scale, the College Center of the Finger Lake? 
sponsors the Coming Graduate Studies Center. The jCenter imports 
courses tor masters degrees In business administration, education and 
ceramic engineering. Library services 1 ^classrooms and administrative^ 
support are provided. 
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I . Staff Development ^ 

.■■ .• ^ ^ ' ■ • ", 

Adult learners are not simply older than.ustial students. They^ 

' . ■ • 

are individuals who come to higher educatioj^ with special require- ^ 
ments , and with_ varied backgrounds . They have significant demands 

placed on their time*' and talents , and they have expectations that 

■ " " - ■ ■ ■ 

are §ot comparable to t;hose of sttidents coming directly from high 

school. In order to match the variability in their bacl^rounds , 

* • ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

faculty and admiaistratiye staff must re-examine their own attitudes, 
and behavioral styles, and organizational policies in order to make 
the campus conducive to adult learning. Sensitivity to changing 
.roie-demands does not come about without informed/positive staff 
involvement . 

Effective staff development is a prerequisite to the improve- - 
ment of counseling, instructional or support services. There are 
alw^s some Individuals^at neai^ly every campu^^ho havfe some 
capabilities with respect, t^ teaching by television, to developing 
adult-oriented self-instructional materials, to evaluating exper- 
iKtial learning, or to teaching in an industrial setting. J^t 
individuals do not a program make. The examples, "are legion of 
ekpd individual teaching efforts that have failed to survive because 
they did not generate sufficient supporrt from pnough other faculty 
to become academically acceptable. Failure may not reflect the 
true worth of such efforts, but only the inability of responsible 
faculty and' staff to understand, or accept new perspective taken 

Generally, staff development projects ought not "to be under- 
taken as independent entities. There are ample occasions for 
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*■ 

individuals to attend workshops or conferences simply because it 
will benefit them professionally because the^ institution needa to 
have staff who are knowledgable about innovations in the fie 1^., 
But the scheduling of a series of worj^shops or other staff develop- • 
ment activities for a number of individuals generally implies that * 
staff development is a means to an end. A pervasive in-service 
effort i^ill reinforce the capability of • the institution, to reach 
a goal of importance. Installation of an external degr^, the 
re-direction of a purely academic program into vocational areas, 
and the deployment of an on-going teaching- vi-a-television unit, 

are likely to involve ^aff re- training as an essential first 

1. ■ , ■ _ , . ■ 

step toward the completion of these operations. 

A variety of approaches exist for enhancing staff effec^ive- 
ness. Curriculum development grants, travel funds, consultative 
assis^nce, workshops and conferences, and film and video-based 
training are but several common forms. -These approaches are 
available for the benefit of both part-time and full-time faculty. * 
In a consortial settling these basic forms 'are also employed as. the 

< ■ ■ . - 

basis for initiating and sustaining programs and proj-ects. Oc- , v 
^.asionally too, there are facvfl-ty or administrative development 

I 

efforts that do not aim toward a large opafational eftd, but are 

seen as useful in themselves . Staff development through a^i§,Qjj.sortium • 

may also support changes that are consortium-wide in nature, say 

an interinstitutional degree; or they may support the v achievement . 

of commonly felt goals, separately administered by the several 

colleges. 
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Interinstitutional cooperation in staff -develppinent carries 

\ # ^ ■ 

a number of ^ beneficial attj;ibutes. _P.erha2S the ^ost^ 

jtk ...... • . ..^ ■ 

benefiW is in cost efficiency. The consQrtii^ can provide workshops 

and in-service training to^ the member ^olle^s bj drawing on 

personnel at the member colleges at reduced' costs for travel and 

honorariums': When it is necessary to retain outside consultants, 

these individuals are made^ accessible to a larger number of persons 

in joint sessions or in a series of workshops given at Several 

" . f ' ■ ■ ■ 

campuses. Also, the coordinated collection and dissemination of 

information regarding existing or plai^ned professional improvement 

possibilities results in reduced duplications of effort. By 

combining efforts a lai;ge base of interest ^nd support in spme 

ventures can be fostered. One campus might not have enough 

justification to arran|e a training effort for a small number of' 

faculty interested; in some limited topic. But there may be an 

t „■ ■ ■ ' 

adequate number among ^ix campuses. ■ 

A case in point has been the, "AdiiLt Learners - New Responses 
to New Needs V* project initiated in %9r7 by the University of . 
Hartford. Connecticut educators ^ad perceived a 'gap ^between , 
community continuing^educational needs and the services they were 
providing. They, jtherefo-^, mounted a project to' update apd^trai^n 
two hundred area instructional and administrative staff tOvprovide 
more effective service delivery to the adult learner population. ; 
Following the workshops, brochures were devaloped highlighting 
cooperation among neighboring schools. The cooperating in;5titu^^lons 
are now in-tjie process of developing additional methods of resource 



'and Information sharing; What began as a per^bnneL develQpaient 

■ a 

project is becotning a farther-reaching effort to implement inter- 
'institutional cooperation. . - 



T^Rast C&ntral Colleqe Consortium ^ received a F.l.P.S.E; grant ■ 

to upgrade the* academic ad-vKtsemeift capabilities ^ through a 

series of four workshops on non- traditional' studies for 'groups of 7 

faculty in '-cognate disciplines. The consortial approac^i enables the 

. ■ . % ■ . 
colleges to provide specific training for their faculty locally, 

The Capital Cdn^rtium in Virginia has contracted with a private 

consulting firm to provide audio^visuaX materials '*f or stv^ff 

development;. ' Recognizin^g that part-time adjunct faculty are 

important for the delivery of educatioff&l' programs for adults, the 

consortiimi saw a n^ed Jtb orient the part-time faculty to this task. 

Slide -audiotape prfisentations were prepared that could be re-used 

as nJfe staff was ad4ed. The training packages included .toj^ids such 

as characteristics of adult learners and appropriate teaching 

techniques , , * \ 



\ 



t ^ ..... 

Some training efforts preach into community organizations. As 

part of a planning and needs assessment process, the Associated \^ 

Colleges of the St, Lawrence Valley offered workshops for educational 

advis9rs' in libraries, hospital^ and other organizatilpns . The 

workshops gave the advisors .background information and skills in 

J* 

counseling the adult learner, resources available in and out of the 
region, and job. placement. Periodically, this consortium has held 
special conferences on policy issues su^ as the continuing education 
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tinit, • innovations in adult education, and contract for lea«»ing. 
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IV. CONSORTIA AN D XONTINUING EDUCATION : ^ THE C5ST BENEFITS 

4' Introduction . ^ 

As an |Xj^oratory study^ no .investigations , save for cursory 
reviews of iTery limited, cost data,' were landertaken. Rather, an ^ 
effort was made to consider the ^i^erspectives which the < project's 
identified might suggest for further study. The perspectives 
described' below provide distinct , though not mutually iself- exclusive, 
categories. The categories are .instructive for understanding the 
economic consequences of cooperative action among colleges and 
universi-ties with resii'ect to continuing education. 

The complexity of cost benefit analysis is well known. ^ 
Applications of these analytic techniques in the fie\d o? continuing 
education .are few. > One reviexi? of such studies , (Doughty) cited 15 

common errors in such studies. Another (Knodle> subdivided the cost 

. ^ ■ 

side uof such analysis into these categories: 
^*A. Developmental QoSts ^ 
B. Delivery Costs ' . " 

' C. Instructional Costs ' , . , 

,D. Administratfve Costs 

E. Instif ut;ional Costs 

F. Student Support Costs,,^ 

G. Academic Support Costs 

H. F^ility Costs. ( 
^ Complete understanding of the economic consequences of parti- 
cular courses of action would require information on these- costs. 
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It woiSld also involve the separation of two different orientations 
to look at- costs and beAefits identified in another .context 
(Robinson, et al) . One possibility is to compare the costs of 
different, courses of action which result in comparable levels .of 
volume of service' For instance, does a cooperative project that 
provides instruction in basic .^learning skills to a fixed number of 
adults cost ipore or less than the maintenance of a comparable level 
of services administered by tan individual college? A second pos- 
sibility is more dynamic and suggests holding the fi^ed and variatjle 
/ costs constant for delivering a type of service to determine whether 
^ different levels 'of volume of service result from alternative ' • 
courses of action. For" instance, given a fixed investment with 
which to' mount a bisic ' learning skills program, does a consortium 
program plrovid^ more or less service "'than that administered by a 
single college? One must quickly pofnt out that there are not only 
* two choices for institutional comparisons. "Consortia" are of many 
•types, and sa are institutions-. Each organization, is unique so the 
results of too limited a sampH^ig^could be misleading. 

Despite' the difficulties involved, increasing attention is£ 
likely to be given to cost studies. The following categories are 
offered -as a means of clarifying the cost values that can be sought 
through joint action. The categories may also help the higher 
education community to discriminate among various economic conse- 
quences of consortial project implementation. A study in process' 
(Peterson, L. ) should aid considerably in this respect since it 
deals with a much larger set of joint activities than those in 
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continiiing education alone. Some of the categories utiliced below 
are exj>lored further in^ another Source (Grupe, and Caraerqn, 
"Consortia and Financial Exigency") v ^ 

B. Cost E ffectiveness ^ ^ » 

*In cdntrast to efficiency, effectiveness is defined by -A . 
otganizati6nal theorists as. doing the right thiiig, establishing the; 
right "^al , . or setting the right objectivp. An brganiz^tion, in 
this light, /Is deemed to be cost effective if it applies its support 
toward achievement of the -best of various goals and objectives. 
Given the constraints '(ox\ this Study, it was not possible to deter- 
^mine whether any of t^e projects identified could be 'demonstrated 
as being the best of all alternatives It is not difficult, 
however, to assume that many of the approaches selected for im- 
plementation have been consciously chosen by institutional decision- 
makers as the most appropriate of the options available. The - 
obstacles that are immediately evident to anyone setting up a 
consort i§l arrangement can be" a quick deterrent to joint action. 
^Presumably, then, many of the projects identified have had charac- 
terisjtics that lead to their ^being given pr-iority status ''in spite 
of the problems they will confront. Since many of t^e projects are 
externally funded, the agencies,' own^ review processes validate the 
goals as being desirable ones. 

Some projects simply cannot be undertaken without the partici- 
patipn of a number of colleges. Restricted participation would be 
in^fective. A regional counseling service that limited its advise 
and counsel to information about one or two schools would surely be 
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doing a disservice td'its adjilt clients. It would be ineffective, 
frdm the point of view of potential learners, for a, college to' 
avoid offering a course of study solely because that institution 



would haye to work with the facilities oi^ staff "^f another colvlege 

^ ■ - ■■)■ . 

in order to assemble the resources neede4. ^ 

.■- ■ • f*- ' ' ■■ . / \ . * 

Similarly, ,^aAneeds_assesstnent and planning effort for a region 

would be inadequate 'if the process did not 'consider the presence 
of all of the j^nstitutional resources resident in that region. In 
Northern Virginia where a*regiqnal platk, ^^^^ legislative approval * 
and encouragement, clearly delimited roles and missions of the 
region's collega botK effectiveness and efficiency were probably 
realized. Certainly a less aggressive air of competition was' 
created that prevents open conflicts over students, yrhere would 
also be fewer instances of unnecessary duplications of effort. 
. C , • Cost Efficiency ' . 

Having chosen the fight goal, effectiveness, the next cost Value 
is that of efficiency. Efficiency is typically understood to involve 
the .optimum usagfe^of resources in achieving a selected goal.'. Does 
it cost less to operate a' progra^n one format ratl^^ another? Can 
more be achieved u^ing a given amount of scare urces ^b^Mipifi- 

bining the efforts* of several "colleges, rather/than having one 

* • /' 

Institution function independently? There should not be a necessary 

assumption that coopercition necessitates improved economy, or 

productivity. Indeed, the opposite might well be true. In 

consortial, as well as in institutional decisionmaking, careful 

forethought and planning are required to enable the most appropri 
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pattern of resource, allocatidn to eioerge. 

It would appear though, that cooperation can playj a role in ' ,. - 
the econoniization of continuing education programs . Consider some * r 

examples. If/it is felt that present fyll-tiiiffi and part-time 
fa/Kll!ty''are7not .adapting' their courses to the returning housevdfe, 
or ta business persoi;inel^ staff train ing;ii^ay be called for 3 Whether • 
an institution arrajiges for training workshops, or prepares aiidio- 
visual presentations, h degree of effidiency is realized by making 
those in- service opportunities • available to the staff of several 

colleges. ' - V ' . *^ . 

> * Current developmental costs loi( broadcast quality television 
courses are currently being festimated at between 100 to 3pa thousand 
dollars. At this level of .expenditure, the development of courses 

must be undertaken with a, multitude -of markets in mind. The ^ - 

ft ' ■ ' ■ ■* 

University^ of Mid-America arrangement esTplicitly suggests 'what is, 

implicit in other settdnga, namely, that course develc^ment must be - . 

undertaken in such a way that the product developed is acceptable 

to other schools. If this-.werd not the case, feW colleges could 

realize enough income to justify their involvement in this medium. 

With each usage b'y another college, the efficiency of the process ^ ^ 

improves, and' in many eases , reaches the, point where the income 

generated excedes the costs of development and .distribution. 

At -another level, cooperation is efficient when several colleges 

lease the broadcast rights for a course. Frequently, the lease 

costs are a function of the size of the viewing audience, or they 

are based upon a flat rate for one or two usages regardless of 
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audience size, number of colleges utilizing it, enuollees, etc. 

'* ■ »■ ■ ' 

Consequently; the lease fees "can be distributed through all of the ' 

«•* . ■ * 

colleges using ^he course/ 

■* ■ • • * 

D. Cost Avoidance ^ ^ • 

In spite of the generally favorable climate" supporting the 

growth of ^continuing education programs, additifjnal funding to 

support ail such programs is not available. Nor will It be. New 

cikrriculums ^ new instructional materials, special facilitie-s, and 

added faculty strengths are experisive. Through coopJfration with ' 

its sister institutions, a college can often reduce, if not 

eliminate, certain costs. - 

A simple illustration is the provision for use of classroom 

spacd^and library services. One of the oldest forms of .cooperation 

has been the allowance by o1ie college to permit another college to 

use its classrooms for extension courses. This* example would be 

trite, was it not in contract to situations where existing facili- 

ties were going unused while -new facilities were constructed across 

the street. 

* 

To return to' the notion of television courses, the fact that 
there are college-based production ^centers marketing courses enables 
a college to epgage in this fojfm of '^outreach with minimal expendi- 
tures. Since many courses will saturate a region'^ market in two 
to three showings, there are few regions ^that, by themselves, would 
support the creation of such course offerings! It is far more 
economical for a college to lease a course for $2,000 than to have 
to* develop i^^ts own course (if it could). 
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In a situation wh^e an extension a«nter has been Jointly . 
funded, it may be possible for the colleges to avoid excessive 
long term rental costs by owning facilities. Purchase of a 
facility, and in some instances, donation of a facility, is more 
likely when several colleges are using the space, sharing heat atid . 
mainteriance costs, sharing administrative staff , etc. 

* % * - • 

E. Avoidance of Unnecessary Duplication 

"The state is- our campus," encapsulates what is at pnce a \ u 
desirable, philosophy, and what is a potentially, destructive^ 
ment of arrogance. It is good for some colleges to fe^l that their ■ 
missions of service should reflect a responsiveness to expVe«ae4^ 
community needs. - At the same time, however, the ej^tension . of Service 
without regard to the prior existence of ^otnparable services frjpm 
other agencies i*s, from a kocietal^ point/ of view, wasteful. A recent 
study" (N.Y. 3 tate Education Dept.) located over 200 campuses and 
extension caters in but one, county of New Yotk State. , This, 
situation, replicated in too many ot!aer locations, is likely to 
provide the basis for significant fosses as marketing objectives 
overpower educational goals of the courses of study being 

iTi another situation* in the Midwest, a military base, education 
officer's actions suggest another form of competition. In contacting 
area colleges to determine t'he kinds o5 courses and degrees that 
were available, the point was made clear that a preference would be 
giv^ to working with those institutions which were "most flexible" 
in offering credits for life experience credits ^d for courses with 
lower standards of attendance. A, similar "underbidding" seems to 
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have developed in other areas without the stimulant of such an 
officer. However, universities t^at compete in this* manner may 
find that short term Expediency does not have long term belief its. ' ^ 
Cooperative degree programs such as those at the Quad Cities 

■ • » 

■ . 

Gra'duate Center, that integrate courses from several colleges would 

seem to provide an important means of avoiding competition, Ac- 

ceptance of credits among colleges not only makes effective use of 

existing resources, but avoids invidious and generally false 

.V 

distinctions of quality. ^ . ' 

The avoidance of needless, expensive, competition is certainly 
related to effective planning and intercollege tommpunicatiori. -First 
steps toward the creation of tools^ and approaches to initiate these 
processes arebeing\&ken through Title I-funded efforts. New' York, 

Virginia, Mai«e and several other states are emphasizing the regional 

' % ■ • ' * ■ 

basis for planning. Td be suy, the continued development of this 
concept is required. But the economic consequences of ^informed/ 
coordinated action should pay handsome dividen^ if colleges can 
ass'emble themselves ii>to complementary pattern^ of activity. » 

Of particular significance are the review procedure sXbeing 
applied in the Genesee Valley of New York through the Regents Re^onal 
Council in Rochester^ New York,^ and in the West Central Wisconsin 
Consortium. Although the procedures are not rest^ricted |to continuing 
education but to all new formal d^egree procedures, the implications 
for continuing education are obvious. By having locally-based review 
and approvalprocesses , the impact of new programs can be assessed 
before detrimental impacts are experienced. Problems created by 

. ■ ■ ■• ' ^. ■ . V ■ 
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excessive niimbers of/ programs ean be resolved before it is too late 
to recall commitments mader ^ . . 

< * • • ■ • 

F. D istribution of Risk / , ' ' 1 ., ; 

Much of the foregoing discussion need not have been statfid wasi t% not 
for the very real possibility that nmny projects do not' succeed. In y 

spite >of the rather general optimism surrounding continuing education 

■ ■ • * - . I ^ . * ■* 

iplanning, when.it comes to^commitments in a specific context, the 

- ■ • : \ ■. 

chances of 'success are seldom clear. The initiation of new programs, 
of innovation^ are programs of change. And innovation, as Peter K' 
Drucker note's, is risk. . * , , 

Diffusion of risk and possible loss ranges in scale from the 

^ . - ' . ■ \ 

submission of a single, non-competitive proposal where relatively 

little time or money is involved, to^jme creation of an organization 

like the University of Mid-An^rica where the investments are on a 

very large scale. Irt between there are investments that.^must be 

made to prepare and mail publications, to. organize and distribute 

training films, or to try to initiate external degree ' programs , To . - 

the extent that an Institution feels, that its own chanoes of success 

are questionable, the desireablity of shared -risk is to be, considered, 

\. ■ ■ ' 

s ■» ■ 

even though benefits, too,may,^be shared. 

It may well be that the risk itself may be reduced through 
joint action. It may be doubtful whether a single college or uni- 
versity has the staff needed to carry out a project successfully. 
Even with outside funding it may no4: be possible to assemble a 
satisfactory^ staff . For instance, in the development of independent 
study courses through the Committee, on Institutional Cooperation, 
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selection could be made from f ac^ilt)^ from 11 tnajot universities 
to package the materials. Reliance on even one^ laniversity would 
have greatly constrained the choice of staff and ha>^e increased 
the liklihood of unsatisfactory products resulting. 

4 

G . Resource Amplification 

A derivative value of the othier economic consequences cited is 
resource amplification. By making their operations more effective 
and effi-cient, an insti'tution i.s able to deploy its resources dif- 
ferently. Thus, the institution is able to use conserved funds to 
reach goals otherwise unreachable. For instance, institutions 
cooperating in the use of cable television can share transmitting 
facilities. By eliminating, or reducing, the number of program 
origination sites, money that would be spent on e^juipmfent and 
technical^ staff can be/used differently. It could bemused to 
acquire better equipment or to hire faculty to pfepare programming. 

There are many sub-populations, for example - minorities, the 
elderly, the handicap^pe^, homebound women" that the collieges feel 
ah .obligation to serve. Yet in many areas these subgroups do not 
•constitute an economically stable base to support a fuli-f ledged 
^ puogram. Institutions feel an obligation to serve thes^ subgroups 
even when it is clear that programs offered are not likely to .break- 
even fdscally. But philanthropy on the part of an institi^ion of 
' higher education is only possible to limited degrees . 'In the - 
examples of cooperation cited earlier, it has been possible for a 

■ . ■ 3 

I 

' group of colleges to combine their resources to mount large scale 

efforts even thobgh not all of the colleges provided 'large scale 
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'Some joint degree programs similarly, cpinbine specializations to 
', ■ ' " ■ , . ' - . , 

deliver new programs, or programs to populations in a manner not 

otherwise possible. 

H . ■ threshold llntry ^ ' . 

Some observers of consortia are critical of coo^SeratiVe pro- 

grams because they have seen that successful* cooperative programs 

■ * _ ■ ■ ■ 

may come to be dominated by one institution, or because one^insti- 
tution steals the show by going off on its own. In fact, this can be 
a problem. It miist be noted, howevfer, that ari important goal of most 
projects is institutionalization. It may well be that the best 
contribution a consortium can make is simply to bring one or more 
of it$ members to the point that they can function independently. • 

It appears, for instance, "that the East dbntral College Con- 
soirtium in Ohio went through this transition. With the assistance 
of several extebial grants, the consortium enabled its member col- 
leges to offer,/ through the consortium, ah extfeimal degree^ It was 
recently ■ decided to abolish the consortiisn degreeNand to have the 
members market. the courses, and contract-f or- learning processes^ on . 
their own. The consortium still maintains an Assessment Board which 
can recommend the number of credits tqybe given a candidate on the — ^ 
basis of past learning and prior experience. Thus, the colleges 
stilj^ooperate on some things. However, it is likely that the 
consortium was' an essential • stimulant that t^rought the collegps to 
the point where they had enough experience with an external degree 
.program to go off on their own. 
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I. Entry to Funding Agencies - i 

, Unlike their member institutiohs , few consprtia have built: in 
soiircfes of income. ' Tuition, general fiindraising. endowment and moat 
forma ^of unrestricted. income are generally absent. Membership fees 
provide the primary support ^or the operation of a consortium with 
^extfamural grants providing the^ support for specific programs and 
services. (For a full discussion of financing see Grupe^ Managing 
Interinstitutional Change , p^. 93-99.) The inventory that was 
assembled for this study reflects the wide^preadginteYest funding 
icies continue to show in consortial arrangements. The priority 
to such ventures is an essential ingredient in facilitating 
interaction among the colleges involved in pioneer efforts. . 

I Realistically, th« Fund for the Improvememt'^f Postsecondary, 
Education, Title I, State Administrators, foundation officers arid 
other administrators ! of funding agencies are supportive of son^ 
> activities 'in which "anything less than. full cooperation represents 

X , Iff , 

a practical liability i ' These support groups encourage the formation^ 
of consortia through their granfs criteria. -For sonte colleges. ^ the ^ 
only access they can obtain to such support is through a joint n 
venture. Alone,' these colleg^ would not have the wherewithal ta 
engage in a pafticular activity. Since external funding is 
intended to provide supplementary and not total funding for projects, 
the association with other colleges can balance local matching 
efforts by way of facilities and staff. 

In most circumstances, a college has the choice of deciding 
whether if should. prepare "^project individually, or in conjunction 
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with another college. There are instances in which the funding 
agency has, ineffect, askeci for joint effort. When this is the 
case, the choice is' not between, alone or together, but Wtween, 
together or not at/all. 

It is not uncommon to find that a Diulti -purpose consortium' 
that has had several years of operation begins to develop(^ publi 
imk-ge distinct from the member colleges . Consequently , other 
agencies that need'college based support use a consoi:tium;as a 
recipient »of funds to ensure the best assemblage of college' re-, 
sources possible They may also choose the consortium asa means 
of working- with all of the colleges in an area in a neutral way. - 
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\ INVENTORY OF COOPERATIVE /CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAlfe 



A. 



mnlng and Needs Assessments 

Concept Applicability Program ; Northwest Wisconsin Con- 
^rtium Ctady smith and Northland Colleges, Universities ' ■ 
or^^Wisconsin - Eau Claire, River Falls and Superior) ; A 
needs analysis starting I'rLth selected commiinity problems 
in otie region; Title I- funded. 

<./ \ ' ■ 

Committee on Unmet Post secondary Education Needs ; North- 
westemX Pennsylvania Planning Council for Higher Education; 
A contimiing planning committee designated to determine 
local ediuiational need^ and to recommend needed services 
with "part i\*lar respect to associate degree- level programs. 

Adult Part-TXirie Students and the^C.I .G. Universities ; Com- 
mittee on Institutional Cooperation*; This is the title of . 
a study to assess credit and degree earning. opportunities, 
policies, admini\strative ^ructures , support services, etc. 
at the 11 member' universities ; College Entrance Examination 
Board- funded, \ 

Northeast Area Project ; Northern State College (S . Dakota - 
with Presentation College);- A project to organize coordi- 
•nated outreach program^ , to assess current adult education 
requirements, and to train 20 counselors as adult advbcatfes; 
Title I-funded. 

Iqter-University Consortiimi on External Degree Proj 
Cleveland State University (with five cooperating i 
tions) ; A project, to assess the real need for off-cal 
degree, credit instisiation and to plan for such services; 
'Title I-funded. , • 




Statewide Data. Base on Continuing Education ; Northwestern 
State University (with Louisiana 'Association for Continuing 
Education);. This project includes a review 
(facilities, faculty, programs, strategies^^, 
j.nstitutions of higher education in the.st)«(| , 
by principal regional and national edji^ioai^iwi 
and pr-of es*ional bodies ; "Tit Je I^ftmtfe|^a* 




resources 
fc<*)*^ld by 
%s well as 
institutions 



Statewide and Reg: 



Resources Inventory Project ; University 

;Of Maine at August^^wlth institutions and those cited in 8, 
9, ID, 11); A st^t^ijs^ide inventory with other regional studies 
in different p^c^j^uiation settingjf and an -educational program 
to enhance^ t-he%^^ edibilities of the state's 

collegesvand ti^^' " ^-•-■>- ^ — j-j 



tie^; Title I-funded 

rjtibt^^^ data available in the Consortium 
lyi' for Interinstitutlonal Cooperation, 
Ala. 35486. 



addfe^'^' 




*Membership , 

Directory " published- by • th^- 
University o'f Alabama, Tus^ 




'8- nnTitlnuing Educ ation Nee^s Assessment yroiecc ror rtiguy 
. • MucationV R egion X% l>4versity. oi Malqe at .Augusta ; i-art _ 
of a' statewide (see 9 - ^2) special needs, as ^ment project 
which involves a survey of adults, a survey of- high school , 
: seniors anff a series of workshops for various employmen^ 

sectors to examine continuitig education needs; Title l-funded. 

9 . N eeds "Assess-ment Survev of Aroostook Count y Adult Learners; 
University of Maine at Prosque Isle; A part of (#^7) ' 
' special statewide needs assessment project which involves a 
s&rvey, of adults, an emplo'yees survey, the development of an 
'academic advisory service and a public forum/ dissemination 
e^r.t; Title- 1- funded. ' 

16. Mid-Ma ine Survey Continuing Education's Needs, Resou rc e s 
. and 'Sy litems; University of Maine at Orono; A part of (# 7) 
^ a special statewide needs . assessment project which mvplves 
a survey of adults, an employees survey, the development oi 
an academic advisory service and a public forum/ dissemination 
effort^" Title I-funded. ' '' l- 

11 ¥h6 Co ntinuing Education Needs of Region V ; University of 
Maine at Oronoi A part ot (# /) a special statewide needs 
assessment project wfich involves a survey- of adults^ an. 
employees survey, the development of ah academic, advisory 

•service and a public forum/ dissemination effort; and a 
comparison of native versus in-migrant resident ' s, needs ; 
Title I~funded. '/ . . . . . 

12 Special Demons tration Proj eqt ; University of Maine at^Machias 
A part of (# 7) a special statewide needs assessment t^roject 
whicfc involves a survey of adplts , an employees survey, th6# 
development of an academic advisory service ^nd a public 
forum/dissemination effo?t;.Tit^e 1-funded. 

Public Hearing; Consortium' for Continuijg Higher Education in 
Northern Virginia*; A live, televised l#aring involving about 
30 testifiers and an audience of 2O0 persons,- plus Viewing > 
audience to identify »unmet needs. 

Promotion and Dissemination ' • 

— - • > « " ' 

1 CALL Guide; Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges f^^^ 

• " UniversitTes^V; a newspaper- like publication combining ail 
area college continuing education offerings m a unified 
listing-; Title I-funded. 

2 Night Life; Associated Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley*: 
' A^ newspape r-like 12 page publication with courses other 

educational programs listed by agency sponsor and mailed to 
• homes in a four county area; Title . I-funded. 

3 Summer Ses sion Advertisemen t; Rochester Area Colleges^^ A 
HiTr-'^'iF"i3^tisGmGnt "IH~a regional newspaper promotes 
the availability of information for ten colleges; iitle 
I-funded. 

4 Higher Educ ation offerings in th e Stam ford/ Greenw ich Area; 

' ' uHi^r^ty of Bridgeport (with seven institutions and the ^ 
Connect4.dut Association for Continuing' Education) ; An 
informational brochure describing the basic policies, fees, ' 
degree areas, services and locations of the participating ; 
colleges . ■ * 



13. 



5\ Statewide Xnf ormat ion Network for Educatipn ; iltiomas A. 
Edison College (with l^^ther institutions); A toll-free 
•information hotline ttiat provides assistance on educational 
or other special programs throughout the s|:|te ;. . Title I-funded 

6. Promotion of Two-Y^aif College Mission ; Tulsa Junior College 
and- Osc^r Rose Jinior College (Oklahoma)-; A training program 
for two-year college public information officers; Title X- 
funded. " ^ 

1, Guide to Hi gher Education Opportuniti es in Tidewater ,Va. 
Tidewater Consortium for Continuing Education*; A booklet 

' -summarizing admissioft policies, tuition rates, and degree 
program,' as well as telephone niombers for -contact of fides. 

8. Guide to Higher, Education for Adults in Northern Virginia; 
Consortium for Continuing Higher Education in Northern Va. 
A newspaper supplement- type booklet promoting member college 
courses . ^ . . ' 

9 Sli-de-Tape Show; Consortium --f4r Continuing Higher Education 
in Nortjiey Virg inia*; An 18-minute orientation -package for 
new clientele. \ 

Counsel ing and Advisement 

1 Inter genera tional Service Learning Center ; Consortium^ on 
Urban Education in Indianapolis*; A demonstration project 
■ to expand services to the Elderly and to fmprovfe the 

educational .process for students; Robert Wopd Foundation/ 
Community, -Services Administi'at ion- funded, -v ' 

2 . F.rlnr^Monal Op portunity- Centers ; Worchester Consortiunfbf or 
miKT r Educat i on^; 'ATHetwork of storefront counseling centers 
throughout Massachusetts provi^ding counseling; application ^ 
assistance, financial aid assistance and advocacy services; 
Office of Education- funded. 

3 Project Choice; A statei^ide' service in Rhode Island offering 

■ centrali'zed in formation and counseling and brokering services 
to new clienteles (tetminated) ; Title I-funded. 

4 Follow-u p of Regional Counseling C enter Clients; Connecticut 
Stite Coilege (with six institutions) ;' A review of clients 
progress and attainment of educational goals; Title I-tunded. 

5 , An Educ ational Brokering Service for Adults ; Moorhe'ad State 

University (with other institutions); A service that, 
identifies adult students, acquaints them with a plan tor 
aoal achievement, assists in study skill development, and 
Sets as an advocate with appropriate educational agencies, 
Title I-funded. 

6 Regional Adult Lea rning Service ; West Minnesota Consortium 
TUnl^rsity of Mi^inesota , Morris with six institutions); A 

• multipurpose consortium for providing coordinated services^ 
educational offerings, promotional materials needs asse^^J^. 
ments," and plans for future pfograme ; Title I-funded. 

7 Area Occupational Information Center; Wadena„Vocational 
TCTHTcaX Institute (with Wadena Regional Postsecondary 
Education Center, Minnesota); A moble van equipped with 
teletype,' microfiche. Job Bank listings, counselors an(^ 

• testing materials, to provide counseling m fave locations. 
Title I-funded. - 72 , 
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8. Centers for Academic Advising arid Assessment ; Ohio Uni- 
versity (with 5 institutions); ^Centers at each college to - 
assess th# prior experiential* learning of adults for college 

' credit and for placement; Title-I funded. 

9. A Five Co llejBie Project to Provide Better Information for 
Adult Student^Services ; Dast Central Colleftte Consortium^ 
(Ohio) ; An information dissemination project to alett 
part-time students from small towns about non- traditional 
study opportunities at member colleges; Title I-funded. 



^ - 

10. Cooperative Program for the Counseling and Advising of 
Adult Students ; Ohio University (with 3 other institutions) ; 
Development of a system of intensive counseling/ advising 
centers functioning on a regional basis for the benefit of 
all non-traditional students and institutions; Title I- 
funded. / 

11. N Adult Advisement Center ; Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

(with 4 ins^iitutions) ; facilities in a 15 county area to 
offer academic, vocational/career counseling and other as- » 
sistance in job search, resume writing, testings infor- 
mation and referral. . 

12. ' A Creative Approach to Providing Adults with Counseling an^ 
Carjeer Planning Via an "Educational Analysis Course" ; '} 
Reading Area jCoinmunity College (with 7 institutions, 
Pennsylvania) ; Each college will conduct 3 ten-week seminars 
involving non-traditional student counseling, portfolio 
preparation for credit, experiential learning and educatipnal . 
plan development; Title I-fundpsd. 

13. Adult Education Information Center ; Consortium* for Urban 
Education* in Indianapolis; full-time counseling and refer- 
ral services, vocational testing and othei^ support for adults 
needing infprmation about postsecondary education; FIPSE-' 
funded. 

» •, , 

1^- Adult Leaynihfi Information Center ; Cooperating Raleigh Colleges* 
(N. Carolina) ; a library-college information dissemination- 
counseling service network providing assistance to underserved 
and new adult learners; FIPSE-funded. 



15. Flexible Educational System ; Educational Consortium of Health 
Care Agencies of Northern New York; This independent or- 
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this employment sector, A core of -learning advisors at 
member agencies provide counseling services, disseminate 
educational Information, and synthesize agency training 
needs for college pj^c^gr|m- development ; FIPSE-funded. 

16. Alabama Open Learning ii^lllC'am ; Alabama Consortium for the 
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Development of Higher Education*; A distributed ^inseling 
network offering assessment, information, counseifcg^ 
referral and advocacy services to adults Seeking'^sistance 
with career change decisions ;' FIPSE-funded . . 

ndiana Adult Student Service Program ; Indiana Uni verity / 
„ystem (with 5 campuses) ; This program established infor- 
mation, referral and counseling services at the participating 
colleges; FIPSE-funded. 

18. Educational Opportunity Center ; Dayton-Miami Valley Consor- 
tium*; The Center provides financial aid, admission and 
career information to adults in 7 counties; Office of . ' 

Education- funded. 

. ' . ■ "• 

19.. Community Acceptance Progx^m ; Alabama Center for Higher 

Education*; A program of coiitvseling ahd support services 

to assist ex-offenders tfo become re-orient;ed to their 

communities. 

20^. Special -Veterans Program ; Alabama Center for Higher Ediicatiori*; 
A centralized educational counseling service for ^veterans 
of the Viet Nam War. 

21. Community Advisement Center ; Cosumnes River College (with 

13 colleges and agencies, California) ; The Center' provides ' 
counseling, information and referral services in a downtown 
Sacramento site, through a mobile van and through telephone 
forums. State- funded. , . 

22. . Community Advisement Center ; Monterey Peninsula College (with 

1 institutions , California) ; A mult?.- lingual network for 
counseling adults that maintains a central and 3 satellite 
offices, a mobile van and the media;, State-funded, » 

23. Library Staff Training Program ; Western Carolina University; 
A 4-county project in North Carolina to enable librarians 

to serve as adult counselors; Title I-funded. . 

24. Educational Brokering Service ; North Carolina Central 
university; (with Duke University); A* consortium-based 
brokering service for low income clienteles; Title 'I-funded. 

25. Rural -Educational Brokering Service ; East Carolina University; 
A^miilti-cAllege outreach program using a mjjpile van; 

Title I-funded. • ' ' 

26. Project CALL ; Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges and 
Universities*; ^ needs assessment project invo-lving a 16 
county ai'ea led to the- formation of a distributed, counselor 
and learner _ support network and publications; Title I-funded. 

27. Higher Education Information Center ; Greater Hartford Consor- 
tiujn for Higher Education*; A telephone, mail arid walk- in 
center for. the seven participating colleges; Hartford Founda- 
tion for 'Public Giving-funded, 

7i 



Media * . 

1. Resource Sharing Project ; Hudson-Mohawk Association of 
Colleges and Universities*; A statewide project ,to structure 
the planning and offering of television ^ours^s available 
through educational television stations; 'Title I-fimded^. • 

* . • • ^ ' * • " 

2. Tri -State Consortium ; An East Coast, service consortium 
established to jointly purchase television courses and 
to assist colleges in the offering of courses through 
television. v 

3.. TAGER ; The Texas Association for Graduate Education and 
Research*; A pioneer, major closed circuit television \ 
networking system carrying courses in technical; businfesd 
^ and other fields, directly into local industries and ' 
college campuses. 

4. Public Service Sat(g^1rj<e Consortium* ; A multi-institution . 
consortium aiding colleges and universities in the use of^ 
satel'^lites by providing consulting services, technical 

facilities, a voice for providers and consumers, program ^ 

* support and othe^ services, v ■ 

5. Spokane Consortium for Educational Tel43;^sion ; Eastern 
Washington University (with 12 educational, hea 1 th and 
television agencies); An effort to expand learning oppor- 
tunities for adults through cable television by preserving.' 
5 channels for such purposes' and , by providl,ng -programming 
for ^300, 000 persons;' Title I- funded. * - , 

6. Profiles of Black Culture ; Alabama Center for Higher 
Education*; A weekly television series produced with a 
Birmingham educational television station. , 

7. ' Telecollege for Confined Adults ; Jersey City State College; 

A two-way telephone system that permits students to dial ■ 
in from home telephones to hear and respond to classes in 
regular classrooms; Title I-funded. ^ 

8. Continuing Education Media Assistance Program ; Associated 
^Colleges of the St. Lawrence Valley*; A project to 'acquire 
'and promote the utilization of filmed and videotaped 
training materials in a variety of work, settings;. Title 

I -funded-. . * 

9. Northeastern California: Rural Outreach ; California State 
University at Chico (with 3 institutions) ; An effort to reach 

' * geographically isolated areas by providing multi-site 
course offerings via video hook-ups in conjunction with 
on-site learning facilitators; Title i-funded. 

10, Guidelines Television Courses ; Virginia Tidewater Con'- 

s^ortium for Conti/iuing Educat;}.on* ; An ad hoc consortium com- 
^ mittee to develop guidelines for the offering of credit for 
TV courses. 



Cu rrlcultams - , *" i- 

1. Bachelor of Individualized Studies ;. George Mason University 
(in cooperation with the consortivnn for Continuing Education 
in Northern Virginia*); A flexible 120 credit program which 
encourages the use of courses 'from the entire consortium. 

2. Joint Dietetic technology Program ; East-Central College 
Consortium (Danville Jr Lake. Land, Parkland, and Rich- 
land Coinmunity Colleges, Ohio); A joint degree^ program. 

3. Toward A Comprehensive interagency Strategy of Prog rams for 
Non-Traditional Leamen s; Llnfield College (with 6 institu- 
tions, Oregon) ; A project to provide. research, training and 
institutional assistance in the development of external 

. degrees, credit for prior learning, and transference of 
• tredit among institutions; Title . I -funded 

4. Regional Open Uniyer^sit;^ Courses Adaptation ; S.U.N.Y. at 
Binghamton (with 7 institutj-ons) ;' An effort to exploreir the 

'possibility of adapting the courses prepared for the British 
Open University to the Southern Tier of New York with the 
Sponsorship of individual courses being assigned to the ' , 
most appropriate institutions, , 

5. Inter- institutional Courses ; University Consortium Center*; 
-Courses offered by one of four member colleges on. behalf 

of all' ' ' . - - 

I ' * ' 

6. ' Cooperative Masters Degrees ; Quad-Cites Graduate Studies 
Center XIO institutions); The Center provides 8 masters^ 
degrees in-TDUsiness administration, education, engineering, , 
English, physical "education, political science, regional^ 
studies and social work. The degrees encourage, or require 
interchangeability of credits among the members. 

7. - Joint Nursing Degree ; SUNY Colleges ■ at Potsdam and Utica- 
.*^ome; A cooperative, upper division fi.S,N. .degree offered 

in an extension center in Water town, New York. 

8. Joint Educational Administration Masters Degree ; Tri- 
College Universities*; A separately accredited joint degree 
offered'by the . co-^pertium . - • .' 

9. ^ Interinstitutional Baccalaureate Studies ;• Eastern Washington 

State University; A consortium venture for adults in rural' 
Washington that encourages an interchange of credits and 
the approval of interinstitutional majors; KellOgg-funded . 

10. Greater Hartford Consortium for Higher Education* ; A seven- 
member consortium which offers ^omt degrees m Amerxcan 
studies (M.A-), ;biomedical engineering (M.S.); chemistry 
.(M.A., M.S. ) iphilosophy (M.A.); psychology (M.A.) 

11. qooper grHrCfe Degree Prog rams; . Tidewater Consortium for 
aon\inuing Higher Education*; eight bilateral joint degree 
sequ^ces utilize courses to offer degrees in educational 

'•administration (Ed.D.), psychology (Psy.D,), adult and con- 
tinuing education (M.A.); urban studies (M.S .) ; art education 
(M.A.); music education (M.S.); anc^ nursing (B.S.). 
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Seniors on Campus ; Wesleyan University (with 6 college. 
Connecticut) ; One -week, in-residence workshops at all pf 
the colleges aire offered to assist sidnior citizens in 
overcoming isolation and "flb encourage the development pf 
their intellectual capabilities; Title I-funded. 

Valley Video Forum ; Hous tonic Community College (with 
University of Bridgeport and Sacred Heart College) ; This 
program is to design multi-media presentations on health 
maintenanqe, legal affairs and crime resistance to be 
re-played over cable TV; Title I-funded." ^ ■ 

Teaching Art to the Elderly ; University of Wisconsin 
Extension (with 5 institutions) ; A series of 2-day training 
w'orkshops designed for volunteers and, staff at senior 
citizen housing and care, sites; Title I-funded. 

Planning f or jRe^onslble Education Services for Senior 
Citizens ; University of Milwaukee and University of , 
Wisconsin Extension; A series of conferences and workshops 
on proposal writing; helping adults; field trip organization, 
and gerontology; Title I-funded. \ . > 

Pkysical Fitness for the Elderly ; Mount St. Mary*College 
(with 5 institutions); A course for senior citizen support 
personnel; Title I-fur»|j!fed. 

Traveli n g Teachers ; University of Wisconsin Extension (with 
5 institutions) ; Teacher* with a variety of topics will 
circulate to senior citizens congregational sites for 
programs of varying duration; Title I-funded. 

Keeping Current ; University of Wisconsin Extension (with 5 
institiitions) •"'A program to recruit and train older adult' 
education leaders; Title I-fuAded. 

Iowa Elderhostel ; University of towa (with Clarke and Central 
Colleges) ; A project to provide ^hort-term, on-campus con- 
tinuing education services for senior citizens; Title I-funded 

■ \ ■ \ 

Minnesota Elderhoste l;, An 18-college project to provide 24 
one-weeR , summer , on-campits learning programs for senior 
citizens; Title I-funded. ' ^ 

E lderhostel : North CaroljLna ; Univeristy of North Carolina 
at Chape^. Hill (with 7 institutions) ; One week educational 
programs to provide needed experiences for the elderly^ and 
to adapt higher education to the needs of senior citizens; 
Title I-funded. 

) / ^ > • 

Health Gerontolbgy ; Hars Hill College with Brevard College 
(North Carolina) ; A project to extend education for older 
adults by establishing learning centers for the aging- at ^ 
both colleges 'and by providing courses, workshops and films 



at senior citizens centers and meal sites; Title I-fimded. 

12. Summer Programs in Higher Education for ' the Eldfeyly ; 
Baldwin-Wallace College (with 3 Colleges, Ohio); One- 
^ek, educational programs fo^ the elderly; Title -I'^funded, 

13. The Older American-Lifelong Learning ; Montgomery County 
Cotnmunlty College, (with 3 institutions » Pennsylvania) ; 
Four coordinated approaches to satisfying the needs of the 

-elderly in the' 4 counties surroimding Philadelphia; Title 
I- funded. 

14. Establishment of Elderhostels in Pennsylvania ; Shippensburg 
State College (with 9 institutions) ; An ef for to create 

a statewide clearinghouse, leadership activities^ and other 
services needed to offer 7 moflths of education ror the 
elderly in one-week periods of time; Title I-funded. 

On-Site Training of Coordinators for the .Elde.rly ; University 
of Michigan (with 3 institutions); The development of an 
off -campus, iield-based masters program for commtmity . 
professionals working with programs for the elderly, and for 
the offering of other workshop/^d educational activities 
for this clientele.^ / . • 

16. Metropolitan Chicago Older Adult Life Options' Education 
Network ; A network of 2^ institutions working with a 
foundation, the Chicago Community Trust, to develop added 
educational opportunities, traditional and alternative 
learning modes , a compilation of resources, brokering 
services, and staff ^development; FIPSE funded. 

X7 . Consumer Education for the Agin^ ; Continuing Educatipn 
Consortium (3 institutions) ;Titl4 I-funded. ^ 

18. Problems In Aging ; Pikeville College (with 2 institutions); 
A series of workshops dealing with human development, . 
health care, nursing, and home repair; Title I-fund^^. 
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19.. Etftnrcity in American Society ; Southern Connecticut State 

College with University of "tTonnecticut ; Intensive workshops^ 
and team development, formation of an advisory council, the 
holding of conferences, and trial project implementation; 

^ Title 'I-funded. 

20. Hispanic Legal Clinic ; Seton Hall Law Center (with Montclair . 
State College;, New Jersey) ; The clinic attempts to overcome 
racial, language "and cultural impediments to the Hispanic . 
population in its relations with the courts by providing Ni 
an attorney-clinical professor, third-year law student and 
other student assistance including -interpreters and other 
support for legal services offices; Title I-funded. | 
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21. Access for Women to Technology ; Hartford State Technical 
College' with Hartford College for Women; A multi-year 
project to survey and assess the area's technological 
development to develop special curriculums , counseling 
services, and promotional materials; Title I-funded; 

22. Career CI ini-c Consort ijom ; North Jiennepin Community College 
(with YWCA and 3 V educational institutions , Minnesota) ; 
Extension of an existing, local model for career develop- 
ment for women preparing to enter qr re-enter the work 
.setting; Title I- funded. 

23. Personal ^and Career. Development for Women ; Itasca Community 
College (with 2 comniunity colleges, Minnesota) ; Project to 
facilitate women's rfe-entry to the work force by offer^g , 
skill devielopmeht , job appreciation, direction for mid- 
career change; and assessment services. Title , I-funded. 

■ * . 

24. Continyiing Education Programs ^ for Women and Senior Citizens; ; 
Up^r Ohio ValleW C^sortium (4 institutions) ; A counseling, 
testing, and resd^urrie center Jfpy clients which also sponsors 
numerous workshops of interest to clients (career and^ 
academic programs for women and crafts for the elderly) ; 
Title I-fupded. «. 



26. 



WEdCO-Developmqnt 'of Workshop^^nd Materials for Unemployed - 
and Underemployed Adult Womefi r Rochester Area College*; A 



series of training sessions 
career .development; ^itle I 



for 500 women in, the region for 
funded. 



Contijiuing Education Proj'ectyfor Undaremployed Women ; SUNY 
Central •Administtation {with SfJNY at Aibany) ; A .series ^df 
cour'Se skill seminars for 150 low^ataried women to acHieve 
higher ^career goals; Title I-funded. | 



27/ Educational Program for Homemaker Home Health Aides ; Brook- 
lyn College {with two colleges and other agencies)'; A 
project to upgrade the target group's skills for home care 
of sick and elderly; Title I-funded. 

28. Developmental Skills' for Women Victimized Sy Family Violence ; 
St. Joseph's College {with two colleges, and N.Y. community 
agencies) ; A project to provide employment^and personal 
competency skills for battered women; Title I-fundfed. 

29. Bilingual Secretarial Skills Development ; Suffolk County 
CoiraTiunity College . {with SUNY at Stony Brook and other N.Y, 
agencies);^ project to provide office skills for Hispanic 
adults; Title I --funded • - . 

30. Program to Increase Accessibility fbr Hearing Impaired 
Adults ; LaQuardia Community College (City ^^Unlyersity of New 
Ygrk campuses and other agencies) ; A team of deafness 

^9 ■ ' 



specialists to provide outreach, liaison assessment, and 
preparatory education to pepfflt the clients to engage in 
further education; Title i-^^runded. 

Extending Continuing Education in the Elderly Homebound ; 
New York City Community College (with three colleges and 
other agencies); Training for senior teaching aides in 
economically depressed areas; Title I-funded, 

New Educational Opportunities for \?lder Adults ; Long 
Island Regional Advisory Council otv Higher Education (16 
colleges) ; A project to provide 30 off "-campus, non-crfedit 
courses for adults; Title I-funded. 'A 

Mid-Career Issues for Academics ; Hudson-Mohawk Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities*; Conferences, a 
resource center, and follow-up services for assisting 
college faculty in mid-career change; Kellogg-funded, 
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F. Staff Development 

* . 

1. Adult Learners - New Responses to New Needs ; University 
of Hartford (with members of Connecticut Association for 
Continuing Education); Workshops to update and train up to 
200 continuing education faculty and administrative staff 
to provide more effective services; Title I-fund|.d. 

2. Minnesota Intergenerational ^Education Consortiiim ; Macalaster 
College (with 6 sector coordinating agencies', Minnesota) ; 

An inter- agency project to train a staff of trainees who 
will work with institutions in their system to adapt their 
j^rograms to older Americans. 

3t Alternative Instruction jand Advisement Training ; East 
Central College Consortium*; A series of four, 2%-day 
workshops for faculty in similar disciplines and the 
- development of a continuing core of academic advisors. 

for non- traditional degree programs; FIPSE funded. * ' v 

h' Slide Pre sentaX ions ; Capital Consortium for Continuing 
Education*; A project to develop slide-audiotape 
training materials for use with part-time faculty; 
Kellogg-funded. 
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%, Community Devel'opmeftt ' , . ' 

\ ' ' ' . , • . , 

I. Community Organization Management Training P;co1ect ; Trinity 
' , College with Hartford Graduate Center; A training program 
, ' I to elevate participant ability to deal with intpr-goyem- • 
mental problems^ and to initiate a policy- anticipation 
p:Eocess; Title 1-funded. , ' ^ 

^^'^^X Development of an Interagency yott$h Rehabilitation and 

I Family Services System for ^TayXorT County, ^exas ; Trl-CoUege 
Continuing Education of Abilene (McMurray Coliegef, Abilene 
Christian University, Hardin-Simmons University); A 
.project to obtain, analyze and publish probation system 
needs and resources ,)to conduct training seminajp, and to 
enrich instruction, tie X-funded. - ^ 

3. Development and. Deriv.ery*of Training and Instruction . \ 
Resourc*es for Execution of Civil Process ; Tri-College ' 
Continuing Education of Abiliene (McMurray College, 
Abilene Christian Uniitersity and Hardin -Simmons University); 

; A project to obtain and analyze placerSfent and relocation 
needs data as an aid to* job placement and industrial - , 
development; Title I-funded.,\ 

4. As sociated Colleges Comprehensive Community Educyion • ,^ 
Frogram; Associated Collegeg qt Central Kansas 

InstTtut ions*) ; . The project provided smafl rural commun it d^es 
with the developmental support ne^ed to structure an on-' 
going community education program; Title I-funded. >. . ,^ 



5. Fov^6r\to the People ; Pratt Community College and Westeri^-' . 
Kansas Community Services Consortium (7 institutions) ; A ' ' 
projectVto offer specialized, energy-related IcnoW^fiidge and 
skill development courses and prepare sujlportive publication 
for use" through the participating ^colleges ; Title I-funded. 

6. Consumer Energy Conservation ; University of Wisconsin 

- . Extension (with 5 institutions) ; Staff development for 
teams to analyze a home 's ^energy system and to make 
* recoramesidations , give general -aUdience presentations; 
t Title X-funded. ' ' " " ' . 

7 . Conserving Energy Saves Consumer ^Dollars ; Delaware Cptinty 
Community College, Pennsylvania (with 3 institutlonsY; A 
series of coordinated seminars with a sharing of program 

^ information and 'resources utilizing part-time staff at 
each I college ; Title X-funded. 

8. - Technical Assistance Delivery to Advisory Neighborhood '^ 
C omm i ssioners; Georgetown and Howard Universities. ) 
(Washington, D.C.); A project tr identify the major 
legal needs of the Gbmmissiqafecs and to provide necessary , 
aid 'and inf ormat ion. ^"■"^fcacu-fefl gather ^ata \on citizen- 
attitudes toward^ the Commissioners and to^'offer suggestions 
on solutions to related problems; Title 1-funded. ^ 
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B judgeting and Accountirfg for Log^l Governmental Agencies ; 
Ukiverstty of ^KentruckJ? (with 5 ins titnit ions) ; A workshop 



sejri^s;- Title I-funded 

10.' National Self-Helg Resource Center ; American Associatioti of 
Community and Junior/ Colleges .(with 6 institutions); A 
3-year program* tro provid^i, an edxication^l brokering service 
that assists citizens to become involved in local decision- 



11- Cpal Development's earch t The Ohio Board bf Regents - (with 
' 11 universities)'; This consortium is attempting to, develop 
a-^research unit, create a technology tralisfer organization 
with 11 two-year college's, and offer a series of wo'rkshops 
• . on coal energy- Title I-fmided.. ' . . 

y^^' Policy Developmerit for Diet ary> Pep artjients ; C^r^ihal Stritch 
. "^'College (with 5 institutions); A 6- session work'shop -for - 
V' rood siprvice. personnel; Title l-f%inded. * v ' • ' 

*13"-^ Parent Advocacy Training ; Alvemo ■"Golle^e -<with 5 institutions) 
Workshops^to; increase partental .e^:^iect'iVeness in school, 
system tel'ations some lessons Tn si^ani-sh; Title founded. 



making. 



. ol^. . Widowed Pe.rte-d|^Servic.e ; ^Concordia" Col'Xege (with, '5 Institu- 
tion'^)^.^ CfaWing program ^or volunteers to \»Qrk yitli 
• bereaved ,indi\ridual^ ; Title I-funded. " . '4' 

A l^- Iowa. Netwb'irk' for, Peij&onilel and Qrganjgat'ional Development ; 
) ■ - Utiiyer'sity of Tow^ -(with 3 community colleges) ;.- A project 
to install a* policy committee, create a personnel develop-. 
*. ment resource bank, and maintain a reference and referral • 

^ service for school o-rganizations ; Title I^funded. 

' . •» ■ ■ . . 

Comprehensive Vocational/ Diagnog'tlc. '"^valuation^and Testing 
Center Unemployed and Undef employed Persons ;; Augustana (ioll6ge , 
(with>'2 educational institutions and 1 community' development 
organization,; South Dakota); Sponsorship of bro^jds^ased 
pl^anning' act ivd ties leading to desired community, evaluational 
services .in a 10-county^ region; Title I-/undedi'» * ' - 

17. A Deyelgprnental State-wide Froslect for Lifelong Leam ing;' 
' Wrig^^^a^e UTiiversi^y , (,with other institutions); Tm- ' 
. plem^i^Wtion of a state-wide strategy for lifelong leam/ng 
> - .^^^licieS "an4 programs IpDr all col>lges and universities in 

P C«3io;r along^ wit!,h legislative ac;^tivities , information 

dissemination and regional workshops; Title I-fupded. 

Neophyte Nurse Froleet ; The San francisco Consor,£ium*.: v A 
project to 6asp*''the transition of recent rturse graduates' 
into employment. osettings through 3 "transition packages," 
including 11 moi^les that; lead t^ im^oved employee ^ 
setisfaction^ang^ftwer turn-over . , ■ • 
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Learning 'Exchange ; The Cooperative Continuum of Education 
(Staten Isr^i^nd College, Wagner College, St. John's. 
.University, and other agencies); An unstructured approach 
to meeting expressed community interests through non-credit 
-courses of varying^ length. ^ ,^ 

20°. Conference of Small Colleges ; Tusculiim College (Tennessee); 
A consortium experimenting with the "unbundling" of tuition 
costs for the part-tinffe student in order to permit the 
colieges*to price course costs on mor6 objective baseifi; 
' ' .;,FIPSE funded. * ' 

21. . Training of Enablers for Programs for Diabled Students ; 

' West Valley College (with California Community Colleges and 

California State at Fresno); A* project to train 46 persons 
, who assist handicapped, two-year college students to become 

W!cJ:e effective in the delivery of supportive services; Title 

I-funded. • . - 



22. Energy Conservation .Workshop ; University of California at 
Davis (with 7 institutions); A two-week seminar to provide 
40 colleges' instructors with training materials and infbr- 
.• mation to be disseminated in other communities. Title I- 
funded. " 
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Critical Skills Upgrading ; SUNY at Buffalo (with 19 Insti- 
tutions and community organizations) ; 'A project to develop 
and implement new> employer responsive instructional 
delivery systems to train 24 5 adults for work advancement 
opportunities; Title I-funded. 

« 

Pilot Consortium for Community Responsive Postseco ndary 
E ducation ; SUNY Agricultural and Tg>nV»n^ rr^nago 
Morrisville (with SUNY at Binghamton and community, agen- 
cies) ; A county-wide project to provide a linking service 
between new and existing employers and adults; Title I- 
funded. 

Pr ogram to Retai^ and Bring Back Olympic Tourists ; SUNY at 
Plattsburgh (with seven colleges^t A training program for 
small business people. State Police, and tourist workers 
to* promote the Adirondack re'gion; Title I-funded. 
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Extensi^on Centers 

^- Quad-Cities Graduate Study Center* :.. A ki-stat-P (Illinois and 
Iowa) consortium effort begun in 1969 serving lO colleges » 
and universities that provides masters degrees in fields 
and non-credit work in other fields. * , 

Cornins Graduate Center ;' College Center of the Finger Lakes ' 
(with Syrac\Ss«^,University and Alfred University) ; .This 
consortium p/ovides teaching facilities and library , support 
for three tasters degree programs in busine&s aciministratton 
ceramic -engineering ^nd education. . . 

^- Eagle Univ_erslty^ ; (Twelvfe institutions coordinatecif- bo offer 
courses and degrees at Fort Campbell, (Kentucky); Academic 
programs in a range of fields from- the a5^oci^te*to the 
doctoral level are offered standardized tuition and 
through cooperative transcripting , 

^- Graduate Studies Center at MiUiltin* : Miil^irf University 
(Iliinois) 'provides a coordinating office fco serve mastars 
degrees and specialist certificate programs from 5 
institutions. , ' 

5. St amford Greenwi^zh Center for Higher Education ; University- 
of Bridgeport (with Fairfield IJniversity and Norwalk 
Community College and 2 associate member institutions); A 
facility providing extension course work in Greenwich/ a long 
with counseling services apd comrtunit^ events'. 

6- Uni versity Consortium Center* ; A consartium in Grand Rapids ' 
(Michigan) involving -4 universities offering 23 uhdergraduate 
'a,nd graduate degree- programs and non-credit programs. 

gnlyer^i^. Cen ter- of Harrisbur g*; A central facility serving 
five colleges which underwrite the operating budget of the 
center with courses- being financed on income. ^The Center 
provides undergraduate and graduate courses, particularly 
in the evening an^^on Saturdays.' 

' f 

8. . Rockford RL-gional Academic Center* ; A coordinating agency for 
7 institutions prbviding graduate and ■(indergraduate degrees, 
counseling services, a j oint , catalog of offerings, and leader-^ 
■ ship in program planning. . - • 

^ • IliHl J-ailgg Region al Education Cent er ; A state-funded 
cooperative extension' center in Minnesota. 

0, Wadena Regi o nal Education Center ; A state -funded copperatiye 
extension center in Mnnesota. 

,t . ■ ' ■ ^ 

Rochester Regional Educat ion/Center ; A state- funded cooperative 
extension center in Minnesatk. - 
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